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DOCUMENTS: 

RUSSIAN CHURCH FACES NEW TIMES 


A general assembly of the entire episcopate of the Russian 
Orthodox Church took place at St Daniel’s Monastery on Octo¬ 
ber 9-11,1989. The formal occasion was a celebration marking 
the 400th anniversary of the Patriarchate of Moscow. It was 
in 1589 that the metropolitan of Moscow, Job, formally received 
the title of patriarch, in the presence and with the approval of 
Jeremiah 11, patriarch of Constantinople, who was visiting 
Moscow. 

The assembly at St Daniel’s discussed contemporary issues 
facing the Church with an openness and freedom that would 
have been difiScult to imagine even a year earlier (cf. J. Meyen- 
dorflp, “Notes and Comments,” SVTQ, 34 (1990) no. 1, pp. 
84-86). 

We are publishing below an English translation of the 
reports read by Metropolitan Vladimir of Rostov, Chief Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Patriarchate, and by Archbishop Kyril of 
Smolensk, who in December of last year assumed the position 
of Chairman of the Department of External Relations at the 
Patriarchate. The text by Metropolitan Vladimir contains reveal¬ 
ing figures and budgetary statistics-a tightly kept secret until 
now—and a candid recognition of delays in perestroika. Arch¬ 
bishop Kyril presents a vision of the Church’s tasks in the 
society of the future. 
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The Current State of the Russian Orthodox 
Church After the Adoption of the New Statute 


Metropolitan Vladimir of Rostov 


With thankfulness toward God, with faith and hope, the 
Russian Orthodox Church has entered the second millennium 
of her existence. In the eyes of God, who “consumes the moun¬ 
tains and dries up the depths,” 1,000 years are as one day: 
“and there was evening and there was morning, oneday.” But 
for us ten centuries embraces almost the whole of our national 
history with all its multiform fulness: the history of turning to 
God and of obtaining a new religious self-awareness; the history 
of service to God and of falling away from Him; the hei^t 
of holiness and the blight of depravity. 

The acceptance of Orthodoxy became the source of our 
unique identity as a nation. The history of Russia caimot be 
viewed apart from Orthodoxy. We must also recognize the 
reality of the Christian spiritual culture and the enduring signifi¬ 
cance of the Christian moral norms which form the living 
foundation of society. 

The time has come not only to seek a religious understand¬ 
ing of the long historical journey of Orthodoxy in Russia, and 
to draw conclusions, but also to consider how we can live further. 

In the vision depicted by the second century Christian 
writer Herman, the Church of God appears in two forms: with 
the face of an old woman, and with the face of a young maiden. 
Looking at the thousand-year history of our Russian Orthodox 
Church, we see her also, on the one hand, as a holy old woman, 
made wise by experience, wizened by grief and deprivations. 
But together with this she preserves, through all the trials and 
adversity, the radiant image of the ever youthful, saving, crea- 
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tive Church. The eternal Head of the Church, Jesus Christ, 
and the eternally life-creating Spirit of God, create from century 
to century, from day to day, with all and in each, a new, abun¬ 
dant life, “restoring life to the old gray hairs,” building the new. 
Heavenly Jerusalem: “Behold, I make aU things new.” 

Providentially, the celebration of the millennium of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church coincided with the beginning of a period 
of great change in the life of our people. In our society a tend¬ 
ency to treat respectfully the views of others, of those who hold 
different ideas and a different scale of fundamental values, has 
begun to appear. 

Relations between the State, which has embarked on the 
path of glasnost, the building of a law-respecting democratic 
society, and the Church, with the new doors which are opening 
to her, are widening and becoming stronger. 

The meeting between the head of state, M. S. Gorbachev, 
and His Holiness Patriarch Pimen and the members of the Holy 
Synod, on the eve of the celebration of the Millennium of the 
Baptism of Rus’, was beneficial for the Church. It deepened the 
continuing constructive dialog between the Church and the State. 
In contrast to earlier approaches, stress is being placed on com¬ 
mon human values and common human tasks, both within the 
country and abroad. 

A new appreciation for the principle of freedom of con¬ 
science and a relationship to the Church based in law are taking 
shape. In a report on September 19, 1989, M. S. Gorbachev 
stated: “Today the possibility has been given to the churches to 
carry out their work under normal social conditions in full 
conformity with constitutional principles. This has been visibly 
expressed especially in that their prominent representatives have 
been elected as people’s deputies of the USSR” (Izvestiia, no. 
263, September 20, 1989). 

As is well known, a new state law on the freedom of con¬ 
science is being prepared. It should settle, in the light of the new 
political thinking, many complicated problems affecting both the 
personal and social rights of the faithful, and the interests of the 
state and society as a whole. The head of our state confirmed 
this in his report: “The draft legislation being prepared on the 
freedom of conscience should regulate the whole complex of 
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questions connected with the status and activity of church or¬ 
ganizations under current conditions” {ibid.). Much of what is 
appearing and already being realized today in the relations be¬ 
tween the Church and society is viewed by us and by society as 
an experiment, which, we hope, will be crowned and consoli¬ 
dated by the new law. We hope that this law, one of the most 
important from the point of view of respect for human rights, 
will conform to the international rights documents, which bear 
the signatures of Soviet leaders—The Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, the Helsinki and Vienna documents—and that 
legal guarantees of its observance will be given in it. 

Under the conditions of perestroika it has become possible 
for the Church to participate in many aspects of social life, 
including those which were previously closed, such as the su¬ 
preme legislative process, as well as works of charity and reli¬ 
gious education. This is a helpful and gratifying turn of events 
in our life. An extensive acquaintance with religion among the 
public is necessary to correct the grave error which the nation 
has committed, in order to overcome the moral decline which is 
inevitable in the absence of a religious foundation. Here we can 
recall the statement of our great theologian Vladimir Lossky, 
that “the church is the center of the world, the sphere in which 
the destinies of the Universe are determined.” The Church is 
called forth “for the life of the world”; her mission is to save 
a world in the conditions of spiritual and moral entropy. 


I. Present Church Activities 

The activity of the Russian Church in the present condi¬ 
tions of social development—apart from her continuing fraternal 
pan-Orthodox, theological, ecumenical, and peace-promoting 
services—can be summarized as follows: 

1) The convocation of a Local Council dedicated to the 
millennium of our Church; the adoption in the council of a new 
Statute for the direction of the Church; the canonization of new 
saints; and other actions. The significance of these acts, when 
they are effectively put into practice, is hard to overestimate. 
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The present episcopal council, dedicated to the 400th anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of the Patriarchate in Russia, also 
serves to continue this process of the conciliar self-consciousness 
and expression of the will of our Church. 

2) Care for the return, opening and new construction of 
churches, monasteries and religious schools. 


New parishes registered: 

in 1985 - 3 

in 1986 - 10 

in 1987 - 16 

in 1988 - 809 

in the first 9 months of 1989 — 2,185 


In 1988 there were 7,549 parishes; today there is a total 
of 9,734 parishes in the Russian Orthodox Church. The process 
of registering new parishes is, to our joy, continuing. 

Today there are 35 monasteries for men and women. Of 
these, the following have been recently opened: 

a) Kaprianski men’s monastery in Moldavia 

b) The men’s monastery of St John the Theologian in 
the Riazan oblast’ 

c) Novo-Golutvinski women’s monastery in the Moscow 
oblast’ 

d) Goshevski men’s monastery in the Ivano-Frankovsk 
oblast’ 

f) St Joseph Volokolamski monastery in the Moscow 
oblast’ 

g) Holy Trinity Brailovski women’s monastery in the 
Vinnitsa oblast’ 

h) Polotski women’s monastery 

i) Valaam men’s monastery 

j) The hermitage of the Virgin of Kursk (Korennaia) 

k) Abalaski monastery in Tinmen 

l) The men’s monastery of the Savior in the Krasnoyarsk 
oblast’ 

m) Trinity Skanov monastery in Penza 
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The status of several other monasteries is under review. 

There are 8,100 priests and deacons in the Russian Church 
and 2,443 readers, for a total of 10,543 priests, deacons and 
readers. 

There are 19 religious educational institutions. Of these 
there are: 

2 theological academies 

6 seminaries 

5 religious schools 

2 classes for choir directors 

1 school of iconography 

1 post-graduate school 

2 centers for correspondence courses. 

The total number of students is 2,948. 

The number of dioceses is increasing as bishops temporarily 
fill in for some dioceses and new dioceses are being created. 
This measure makes the work of the bishops easier, allowing 
them to visit parishes more often and run the dioceses more 
successfi’’’y. 

At the present time there are 70 dioceses on the territory 
of the USSR. In connection with the resumption of activity in 
in the Mogilev, Pinsk and Polotsk dioceses, the question of the 
advisability of the formation of an Exarchate on the territory of 
Belorussia is submitted for consideration. 

At the request of the Church the transfer of holy relics and 
revered icons was brought about in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Vologda, Kiev, Vladimir, Minsk, Yaroslavl, Voronezh, Tambov, 
Chernigov, Kalinin, Orel, Kursk, Kirov and other places. The 
reaction to this among the faithfuli was a living, heart-felt 
thankfulness. 

The opening of the temples stirred society. Sacrifices and 
personal labor, material and physical participation in the resto¬ 
ration, reconstruction, and construction of new temples have 
become commonplace occurrences. 

The opening of temples has significance not only within 
the Church, but also in society, because its object is moral nur¬ 
ture. The temple is not a private place: it is a place where the 
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people gather, where they unite in common faith and hope, in 
common prayers, rites and sacraments, where in fact they realize 
the religious principle of conciliarity (sobomost). This prin¬ 
ciple is not fleeting, it concerns not just the present. It goes very 
deep; it is a living tradition which connects past generations 
through the prayers for the departed, and the future through 
the prayers for the children. Through tradition a link between 
different periods is established; history appears as a living pro¬ 
cess, a united whole. This is one of the underpinnings of society, 
the guarantee of its standing in the future. 

New parishes, temples, monasteries and religious schools 
testify to a change in attitude toward religion and the Church 
within society, to a great psychological change, which itself 
indicates that the society has entered into new, more complex 
and higher parameters of consciousness. A great change is tak¬ 
ing place in the soul of the people. V. V. Rozanov said: “The 
weU of life of any people lies in its relationships with the world 
of the transcendent, in its conceptions of God, the soul, con¬ 
science; that is, in religion” (“Russky Nil”). 

3) Two new commissions attached to the Holy Synod were 
created: one for the canonization of saints, and one for the 
study of materials concerning the rehabilitation of the clergy 
and laity who were repressed during the Soviet period. There is 
fraternal cooperation between the two commissions. Thus, the 
commission for the canonization of saints transferred to the 
commission for rehabilitation, materials concerning Veniamin 
(Kazantsev), Metropolitan of Petrograd. Our commission di¬ 
rected its request for the rehabilitation of Veniamin and others 
to the state organs. The canonization of saints increases the 
spiritual power of the Church. The prayerful intercession of the 
new Orthodox saints before the throne of God on behalf of their 
own native Church creates a favorable spiritual atmosphere for 
her saving work on earth. The saints are the glory and well-being 
of the Church. 

As the commission for the study of materials concerning 
rehabilitation made clear (see Journal of the Moscow Patriarch¬ 
ate, No. 9, p. 10), the faithful, clergy and laity, who suffered 
under the repression do not need rehabilitation from a spiritual 
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or moral point of view. The Church considers them confessors 
and martyrs. But our debt, our task is to assist in the restoration 
of the good civic name of the church people who suffered inno¬ 
cently. At the present time several hundred requests have been 
addressed to the commission asking for assistance in rehabihtat- 
ing clerics, monks and faithful, to help establish times of death 
and places of burial, and to immortalize the memory of the 
iimocent sufferers by entering their names into a synodikon for 
their perpetual remembrance in prayer. In its working sessions 
the commission has reviewed more than two hundred requests 
and has directed inquiries and petitions to the proper state or¬ 
gans. The names of the dead will be inscribed in a special 
synodikon (full list of names), which will be given to monasteries 
for prayers of remembrance, and also to the dioceses where 
these persons lived or performed their service. 

4) The Church is gradually moving from word to deed in 
matters of good works and charity. Today this service has ob¬ 
tained major significance. To go from hatred and indifference 
to active love is to pass from death to life, teaches the apostle 
of love (I John 3:10, 14). “Let us not love in word or speech, 
but in deed and truth” (I John 3:18). “Heaven on earth is love 
for one’s neighbor,” says St John Chrysostom. Christ lives in 
those who, like the Apostle Paul, are ready to be cut off from 
God and perish for the sake of the salvation of their brothers. 
The goal toward which all Christians should be striving is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the New Jerusalem, where “God will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes, where there will no longer be 
sickness, sorrow, or crying,” where to every thirsty person the 
Lord “win give from the fountain of the water of life without 
payment” (Rev 21:1-7). To be a fellow worker with God in 
the service of mercy (“Be merciful, even as your Heavenly Father 
is merciful”) is the call of the Holy Gospel and of the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Thy will (Lord) be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

5) Service of the Church to the Word and to truth, reli¬ 
gious education, the preaching of morality and of religious 
culture by all possible legal means, especially through the mass 
media. By expressing her religious and moral convictions the 
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Church infuses a new spirit into people’s lives, making them 
fuller, more fruitful, richer. Now more than ever it is our respon¬ 
sibility, in the words of the Apostle Paul, to give an answer to 
every one who asks. This is why the development of a book on 
the basics of our faith, on the basics of religious and moral 
knowledge for people in contemporary conditions, is so neces¬ 
sary. A Synodal commission under the chairmanship of Metro¬ 
politan FUaret of Kiev has urgently begun this work. Moreover, 
the Church is called to revive and confirm the sanctity of the 
family. The family is of immense social and moral value. A 
healthy family can not only withstand a contemporary world 
falling into ruin, but can even make possible its renewal. 


n. Problems Facing the Church 
A. Spiritual 

1) Work in the parishes, the revival of their activity, bring¬ 
ing up a new generation. 

The historical situation destroyed the traditions and the 
working structure of our parishes, as well as their resources. We 
do not have people in the clergy or the laity who are properly 
prepared, who could today with full understanding restore every¬ 
thing that was present in the Church throughout the ages. The 
bishops must work with the clergy so that, once the law is 
adopted and provides them with new possibilities, they will have 
the needed cadres and can go to work. In this regard more atten¬ 
tion needs to be given to the young people in our religious 
schools, since they are our future, the future of the Church. We 
lack literature and much else, but we do not have the right to 
frustrate the hopes our society has in the Church. 

2) In our churches pastors must have cycles of catechetical 
instruction and discussion for their flocks outside of the divine 
services. Growth in the numbers of church buildings and parish¬ 
ioners in them should be accompanied by spiritual growth and 
fulfillment. While building and decorating temples, one should 
not forget about the education, purification and right develop¬ 
ment of the human soul. 
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3) Church discipline. The spirit of “this world” forces its 
way into the Church, into people’s souls, into the Church’s regu¬ 
lation, striving under any pretext to change them and thereby 
destroy them. Not infrequently one can observe a strong desire 
to wave church discipline, to disrupt the unity of the Church, 
to transpose the worldly habits of this age onto the structure of 
the Church, while forgetting that the Church is a Kingdom not 
of this world, but lives according to the laws of the Gospel, 
being guided by the sacred canons. We must oppose to all of 
this our commitment to God and to His Church, our true Chris¬ 
tian faith and a life of virtue in accordance with the faith, our 
commitment to the rules and sacred traditions, striving to pre¬ 
serve the foundations and unity of the Church. 

The questions of discipline in the Church are gaining a 
special importance. We must demand much of ourselves, and 
of our pastors and flocks. It is weU known that the personal 
example of the episcopate and the clergy, our personal lives, 
which should be more virtuous and humble in all respects, play 
a significant role in the nurture of the flock. It is important to 
display fraternal episcopal solidarity in the preservation of the 
canons, not receiving clergy without proper canonical releases, 
remembering our episcopal oath. 

4) Similarly, the time has passed when we were called 
simply “religious functionaries” and were only regulators of 
private church rites. Today the Church and the people of God 
expect us to be worthy pastors, selfless guardians of souls, bear¬ 
ers of love for man and all manner of goodness. 

5) The question of the catechization of the people of God, 
the problem of religious instruction, stands out in sharp relief. 

6) Pastors must bring the laity, with appropriate instruc¬ 
tion, into a more meaningful and reverential participation in the 
divine services and in the canonical structure of the Church. It 
is necessary to develop them spiritually and to guide them to 
the understanding that in their faith, meekness, prayer and love, 
together with that of the clergy, lies the basis of the well-being 
of the holy Church of God, and that participation in the teach- 
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ings of the Church and in the service of charity must also be a 
part of their mission. 

7) The time has come to think about libraries not only 
in religious schools, but also in dioceses and parishes. In our 
contacts with local authorities it would behoove us to raise the 
question of at least a partial transfer to religious schools and 
monasteries of the stocks of religious literature which previously 
belonged to the Church. 

8) Depending on local conditions, the time is coming to 
seek the possibility of publishing diocesan rosters, bulletins, and 
religious and informational tracts in diocesan centers. 


B. Legal Problems 

1) Everyone knows that draft legislation concerning the 
freedom of conscience and religious organizations in the USSR 
is being prepared. The project was given to all church leaders 
and leaders of church societies in our country for consideration 
and comment. Current variants of the draft legislation were 
twice studied in expanded sessions of the Holy Synod chaired 
by the Most Holy Patriarch. The Holy Synod directed its con¬ 
siderations and suggestions to the government. These mainly 
concerned the following: 

1. the right of the Church to be a legal entity 

2. religious instruction 

3. church property 

4. the publication and distribution of religious, 
spiritual and ethical literature 

5. access to the mass media 

6. charity and good works 

7. taxation of clergy and people working in the 
church. 

2) After the publication of the draft legislation on the 
taxation of the population, the Holy Synod, in its session begin- 
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ning on April 19, 1989, decided to address itself to the govern¬ 
ment with a written statement of our position on the question, 
with the request that the present law on the taxation of church 
people be reviewed. Carrying out this decision, the Most Holy 
Patriarch sent a letter to the Chairman of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters, N. I. Ryzhkov. 

3) Laws are often based on real-life experience. There is, 
however, a problem in that a law on the freedom of conscience 
has not yet been promulgated. The earlier state legislation on 
worship has become outdated, but there is still no new le^slation. 
Our Church’s Statute has been registered with the state and has 
become effective. We are glad for this, but there are distressing 
instances when representatives of Soviet power do not take the 
Church Statute into consideration, but continue to uphold the 
spirit and letter of the many earlier, outdated judicial acts and 
instructions. 

In many places (for example, in the dioceses of Kazan, 
Penza, Pskov, Kharkov and Zhitomir) commissioners and execu¬ 
tive committees hinder in every possible way the registration of 
new communities, place obstacles in the way of the transfer of 
temples to parishes, and of monasteries to desiring communities. 
And in some places (the diocese of Tashkent) they even threaten 
the petitioners, in the spirit of the time of stagnation. Moreover, 
there are occasions of interference by commissioners in the in¬ 
ternal life of the Church, in the election of parish councils, and 
of attempts to control the activities of parishes without the 
knowledge of the bishop, especially in matters of the expenditure 
of parish assets and transfers [of resources] into various social 
funds (e.g., in the Izhevsk diocese). 

In Ulyanovsk, Saratov, Novosibirsk, Kuibyshev, Yaroslavl’ 
and other dioceses the civil authorities are de ma nding from 
parishes highly detailed records of private services (particularly 
baptisms and weddings) and highly detailed financial records, 
bypassing the diocese, even though the Church Statute presup¬ 
poses another procedure, namely, that accounting reports from 
the parishes should go to the diocesan administration as the 
next higher level of jurisdiction in the Church. 

In some cases (the Lipetsk and Kharkov oblasts) the com- 
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missioners are ill-disposed to the new Statute, disregarding it in 
every way. And the commissioner in the diocese of Vilnius 
declared that “your law is not our law and we don’t need to take 
it into consideration,” although he could not help knowing that 
the new Church Statute is registered by the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR. It is evident that the Council on Religious Affairs 
should be more active in its job of informing and bringing people 
into line. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that in general the 
new Church Statute has been received with understanding and 
support on the part of commissioners, and no special problems 
with the implementation of the Statute have been observed. 

4) In Central Asia, the Baltic states, Moldavia, and other 
places, the emerging complications in relations between national¬ 
ities have, naturally, been reflected at times in the life of the 
Church. The Church must show restraint, tact and wisdom in 
these circumstances, while preserving basic rehgious principles. 
In spite of our religious and inter-confessional particularities and 
differences, the emerging problems affect all of us in the same 
way. Does it not seem possible to resort to traditional meetings 
between heads of churches and religious societies in our country? 
Can we not gather in order that together we might understand 
the situation being brought about by the nationalities problem 
and consider our role and our place in alleviating these troubles? 

5) Only a short time has passed since the Local Council, 
but events moved in such a way that we had to discuss in S^od 
questions connected with the conditions in which the Church 
found herself in the period of perestroika. I am speaking of the 
law on elections adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
December 1, 1988, which allowed religious figures to be elected 
as Peoples’ Deputies of the USSR, representing social organ¬ 
izations. We felt obligated to give guidance to bishops, pastors 
and laity in this matter in the name of the Church. 

This question was considered at a meeting of the Holy 
Synod on December 27, 1988. 

What did we encounter in our discussions on this question 
and what did we take into consideration? 
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1. The Decree on the Separation of Church and State. 

2. The instructions of the holy canons, beginning 
with the Apostolic Canons, e.g. no. 6: “Let not a 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon, undertake worldly 
business. Otherwise let him be deposed.” No. 81: 

“We have said that a bishop or presbyter must not 
give himself to the management of public a- 
fairs....” And others: e.g., nos. 3 and 7 of the 4th 
Ecumenical Council; No 10 from the 7th Ecumen¬ 
ical Council, forbidding clergy to busy themselves 
with secular affairs. 

On the other hand, there is a centuries-old practice in the 
Russian Orthodox Church of the participation of her Primate, 
bishops and clergy in the life and destinies of the nation. The 
example of the participation of our Church in the defense of the 
motherland during World War II, and also the broad participa¬ 
tion in the peace movement right up to the present day, were 
especially convincing to us. Based on this, the following resolu¬ 
tion was adopted: 

The Russian Orthodox Church throughout her 
thousand-year history has unfailingly served the good 
of her nation, participating in many aspects of the life 
of the society. We were reminded of this in this present 
Jubilee year by the celebration of the Millennium of 
the Baptism of Rus.’ 

The participation of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the last decades m peace-promoting, social 
and patriotic organizations has earned the recognition 
of the society and the state. 

Considering the possibility opened up by the Law 
on Elections, we give our blessing to the representa¬ 
tives of our Church in their activity, in the event that 
they are nominated and elected as Peoples’ Deputies, 
expressing in this blessing our conviction that this 
activity will serve the good of the faithful and of our 
entire society.” 
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His Holiness Patriarch Pimen; Aleksei, Metropolitan of 
Leningrad and Novgorod; and Pitirim, Metropolitan of Voloko¬ 
lamsk and Yurev were nominated and elected as Peoples’ Depu¬ 
ties by social organizations. The heads and representatives of 
other churches in our country were also elected as Peoples’ Depu¬ 
ties. 

This fact is regarded as a positive phenomenon in the life 
of the Church and society of our state (cf. the address by M. S. 
Gorbachev on September 19,1989). 

We are pleased with this and consider the presence of our 
representatives in the highest organ of power, where important 
matters are decided and laws for our entire state are adopted, 
to be very important. For us, on the threshold of the adoption 
of the new Law on the Freedom of Conscience and Religious 
Societies in the USSR, this is especially important. But today 
we must determine what our position will be in subsequent elec¬ 
tions at the republic, krai, oblast and raion levels, if in the 
future the same possibilities present themselves as in previous 
elections. 

In our church circles there are different points of view on 
this question, on the problem which the present Council faces. 
One thing is clear: the new, broad obhgations of the Bishops 
foreseen in the new Church Statute, and the new conditions 
presented to the Church in a land of perestroika, demand daily 
involvement in the life and affairs of the diocese. 

On the other hand, will the emotional character and spirit 
of the pre-election campaigns possibly cause us bishops to fall 
into these worldly passions? However, in the vast expanses of 
our country, in which the Church carries out her saving mission, 
the situation is not monolithic and simple, and it would be rea¬ 
sonable to expect an individualized approach to these questions. 
Each situation should be weighed for the benefit of the Church 
and society, and on the basis of this everything which concerns 
particular dioceses should be done with the blessing of the 
Church and the blessing of the ruling bishop. 
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C. Material Problems 

1) At the present time there are about 4,000 pensioners: 
bishops, priests, deacons, readers, employees of church institu¬ 
tions, widows and orphans. Total payments for pensions on 
January 1, 1989, amounted to 2,694,828 rubles 31 kopecks, 
and for allowances 172,871 rubles. 

On average, priests who served 25 years receive a pension 
of 50 rubles, and widows and orphans often receive only half 
that sum. People cannot live on such a pension in contemporary 
conditions. Financial resources must be found, considering that 
this is not just a financial problem, but also a moral one. 

2) Many dioceses are experiencing an acute shortage of 
priests and church workers in connection with the opening of 
new churches. The situation with readers, choir directors and 
singers is especially severe. Several steps have been taken re¬ 
cently toward solving this acute problem, and a certain amount 
of progress has been made. Seminaries have been opened in the 
dioceses of Minsk, Kiev and Tobolsk, and religious schools in 
Minsk, Kishinev, Chernigov, Smolensk and Stavropol, in addi¬ 
tion to those already in existence. But this is still not enough. 
The process which has begun must be developed and strength¬ 
ened, and finances must be found for this. 

3) Many dioceses are complaining about an inadequate 
supply of church supplies and church literature. There is also 
the significant problem of a shortage of construction materials. 
The Economic Management Department of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate is doing everything it can to supply dioceses with can¬ 
dles, incense, utensils, vestments and other items. The factory 
at Sofrino is working at full capacity. Existing capacity is not 
sufficient; there is a problem of replacing old equipment with 
new; there is a shortage of raw materials. The time has come 
to seriously consider opening candle factories, sewing and icon- 
painting workshops in individual dioceses where possible, and 
also creating groups to oversee, observe and assist in the restora¬ 
tion and construction of church buildings. The same can be said 
for the Publications Department. This department is increasing 
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the output of religious literature and service books, and has 
begun to publish a weekly newspaper, The Moscow Church 
Herald. But we continue to face an acute demand for religious 
and service literature, especially for prayerbooks and other items. 

In addition to our own publications, we have received from 
abroad—from Christians in the Scandinavian countries, from the 
German Bible Society, from the Taize brotherhood, and others 
—as a gift for the Millennium anniversary, a significant number 
of Interpreter’s Bibles, New Testaments, and children’s Bibles. 
These are being distributed from a central point to dioceses, 
churches, monasteries and religious schools, both freely and for 
a fee. 


4) Regarding our difficult financial circumstances, at the 
present time the Moscow Patriarchate has one hard currency 
account, for the restoration of the Danilov monastery and four 
accounts current in rubles, including: 

1. account # 701910 “General Church Needs” 

2. account # 701716 “Fund for the building of temples/ 

memorials to the Millennium of 
the Baptism of Rus’ ” 

3. account # 701415 “Fund for the building and restora¬ 

tion of the Vvedenski Optino Her¬ 
mitage” 

4. account # 701512 “Holy Synod of the Moscow Pa¬ 

triarchate” (formerly the Jubilee 
account). 

Financing of the major general church needs is done from 
account #701910, “General Church Needs,” the main account 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. The sources of income for this ac¬ 
count are the following: 

1. payments from diocesan administrations 

2. payments from the workshop of the Moscow 
Patriarchate 

3. payments from Moscow churches 
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4. payments from the editorial oflfice of the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate 

5. other. 

The breakdown and amount of the payments into the 
Patriarchate for general church needs as of October 1, 1989, 
(covering 9 months) gives the following figures: 


Deposited as of 
10-1-89 
(in thousands 
of rubles) 

Allotments from dioceses 2,591.3 

% of total 

34 % 

Payments from workshops 

4,000.0 

50 % 

Allotments from Moscow 
temples 

745.4 

9.5% 

Payments from the editorial 
office of the “IMP” 

500.0 

6.4% 

Other 

7.1 

0.1% 

Totals 

7,843.8 

100 % 


In order to complete construction work on the guesthouse 
of the Danilov monastery, part of the income of the Sofrino 
workshops, which previously went to the Patriarchate, this year 
by a decision of the Holy Synod, is going directly toward the 
financing of this work via the Economic Management Depart¬ 
ment. 

As of October 1, 1989, the deficit in the budget of the 
Patriarchate had grown to the sum of one million ninety thou¬ 
sand rubles, which must be quickly covered. We are hoping for 
the assistance of the council of Bishops and the diocesan admin¬ 
istrations. 

As confirmed by His Holiness and the Holy Synod, general 
church expenses in 1989 amounted to 14,707.5 thousand rubles. 
Included in this figure are (in thousands of rubles): 

1. Maintenance of the Department 

of External Church Relations 6,200.0 
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2. Maintenance of religious 

educational institutions 4,507.5 

(These expenses do not include expenditures con¬ 
nected with the maintenance of three newly opened 
seminaries in Kiev, Minsk and Tobolsk. The Met¬ 
ropolitan of Kiev and the Metropolitan of Minsk 
are trying to find local means for the maintenance 
of these seminaries.) 

3. The construction and restoration 
of a hospital ward at the Moscow 

Theological Academy and Seminary 2,700.0 

4. Other (including patriotic and 
philanthropic activities, the 
maintenance of Patriarchal 
residences, library, and 

administrative expenses) 1,300.0 

It should be noted that over the last years, while income 
has been mostly stable, the expenses of the Patriarchate have 
grown significantly—for the maintenance of religious educational 
institutions (1.6 times, in connection with an increase in the 
number of students), for construction and restoration work, for 
patriotic and philanthropic activities, and for other administra¬ 
tive needs, which the Patriarchate has covered by current rev¬ 
enue and savings from previous years. 

In the course of a year payments into the pension fund 
come into the Patriarchate from several diocesan administrations. 
For the current year these amounted to 65 thousand rubles, 
while expenditures connected with the payment of pensions 
amounted to 43 thousand rubles. 

In connection with the financial difiiculties of the central 
budget, we have tried a new experiment in financing religious 
schools from the dioceses which are sending their candidates to 
one or another diocesan religious school. 

For the first nine months of the current year [1989], 8,670.1 
thousand rubles have been deposited in account # 701716, 
“Funds for the construction of temples/memorials to the Millen- 
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nium of the Baptism of Rus’.” This figure includes (in thousands 
of rubles): 


1. Payments from dioceses 736.0 

2. Payments from Moscow temples 150.0 

3. Other 47.1 

4. Deposits of earnings from 

donated literature 7,737.0 


Total as of 10-1-89: 16,222,219 rubles 25 kopecks. 

In social and church circles unpleasant rumors are circu¬ 
lating to the effect that the Patriarchate is becoming rich on the 
books of Holy Scripture donated to us by brother Christians in 
the West. 

By agreement with our overseas donors, we are distributing 
part of the donated books for money. The monies received for 
these books are going into the account marked “Fund for the 
construction of temples/memorials to the Millennium of the 
Baptism of Rus’.” Part of the books we are giving without cost 
to religious schools and colleges, to the synodal library and 
libraries of the religious schools, to monasteries, to clergy and 
graduates of religious schools, to invalids and pensioners. Some 
part we are trying to distribute, at the request of the donors, 
to the libraries of scientific centers and social organizations. We 
are giving a significant number of books freely to newly opened 
temples and monasteries in order to bolster, at least at first, their 
financial situations. If the temples and monasteries sell the free 
books they receive from us, then this goes only to the temples 
and monasteries. I need not look far for an example. The Moscow 
Diocese received a significant part of the Kremlin of Kolomna, 
with its cathedral and other temples and church buildings. 
Repair and restoration of these buildings requires significant 
outlays, in the millions. The Patriarchate is giving without cost 
to the Moscow Diocese, as to many others, books that we have 
been given. In the administration of the Moscow Diocese there 
even hangs a notice to the effect that the monies received from 
the sale of books go not to the diocesan administration, but only 
to church restoration projects. 
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I will note that we are keeping a strict accounting of the 
books we have received for those who donated them to us. 

Yes, there are instances when books which have fallen into 
dishonest hands are resold outside of the Church at exorbitant 
prices. But it is hardly possible to eliminate this; and it is felt 
that there is nothing here of which the Patriarchate can be 
accused. 

The financing of expenses incurred in connection with in¬ 
vestigative, design, and other initial work on a new temple is 
provided by account # 701716. Altogether, since the opening of 
this account, outlays have amounted to around 200 thousand 
rubles. 

For the current year, 238 thousand rubles have been de¬ 
posited in the account for the restoration of Optino Hermitage 
from (in thousands of rubles); 

1. Diocesan administrations 150.0 

2. Moscow temples 76.0 

3. Other 12.0 

As of 10/1/89, the total in account # 701415, “Fund for 
the restoration and construction of Optino Hermitage,” 130.833 
thousand rubles and 15 kopecks. 

Through great economizing and strict monitoring of finan¬ 
cial outlays during the period of the celebration of the Millen¬ 
nium of the Baptism of Rus’, there remains in the account 
marked “Holy Synod of the Moscow Patriarchate” (formerly 
the Jubilee account), as of October 1, 1989, a balance of 
5,067,037 rubles 59 kopecks. We are keeping this fund in 
reserve. 

The accounts of the Moscow Patriarchate as of 1 October 
1989 have balances of; 

1. “General Church Needs,” 

account #701910 0 

2. “Fund for the construction 
of temples and memorials,” 

account # 701716 16,222,219 r. 26 k. 
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3. “Fund for the restoration 
of Optino Hermitage,” 

account # 701415 130,833 r. 59 k. 

4. “Holy Synod of the 
Moscow Patriarchy,” 

account # 701512 5,067,037 r. 59 k. 

The hard currency account for the Danilov monastery has 
10,279 rubles in hard currency. 

5) Our Church has always considered and considers peace¬ 
making to be her sacred obligation. We have generously trans¬ 
ferred Church resources into the Peace Fund. Today many new 
funds have appeared (the Children’s Fund, the Cultural Fund, 
the Fund for Charity and Health, and many others) which are 
just as important and necessary. 

By participating in the various funds, we participate to¬ 
gether with society in the preservation of peace, in the upbring¬ 
ing of children, in help for the needy, in the defense of nature, 
in the restoration of our culture, in the preservation of works 
of art. We are participating in a patriotic business. 

The restoration of any temple or monastery is also a 
patriotic duty, the preservation of our culture and history. Works 
of charity are a patriotic and churchly duty. All of this will 
demand of us abundant resources. 

Should we not consider how, without lowering our con¬ 
tributions to patriotic works, to redirect them in part to the 
works of charity in each individual parish, or to participation 
in the funds mentioned above? 

6) The Church, Uke the country itself, faces financial 
problems today. The construction and restoration of temples, 
religious schools, monasteries and other church sites require 
additional resources. Means are needed for the maintenance of 
Church departments and for the patriotic participation in various 
funds. These conditions call for judicious moderation on our 
part and for church-wide economizing. Thanks go to our faithful 
people for their readiness to sacrifice, for their understanding 
and benevolent attitude toward the needs of the Church. 
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III. Adoption of the New Statute 

The new Statute has come into effect everywhere. 

The problem is that until now we have not been able to 
supply copies of the text of the Statute in sufficient numbers to 
dioceses and parishes, and people have not been able to familiar¬ 
ize themselves with the Statute as well as they should. 

In many parishes of our Church, the faithful have chosen 
their parish priests as chairmen of both the Parish Assembly and 
the Parish Council. This speaks well of the trust the people have 
in the clergy, but it reminds us that this trust must be justified. 

Unfortunately, there are still misunderstandings, a lack of 
comprehension, and a desire not to change ways of thinking or 
acting on the part of previous church councils, as well as on the 
part of some priests. Other religious persons and members of 
parish councils proved to be poorly prepared for the implemen¬ 
tation of the new Statute. In some places they are resorting to 
pressure and endless complaints directed to all levels of church 
administration. These cases must be concretely and objectively 
analyzed, and, when necessary, conflicts must be resolved 
through diocesan councils, which are also ecclesiastical courts. 
We must eliminate cases such as the one where a starosta, during 
the course of his “reign,” removed 25 priests (Diocese of Pskov); 
or from the other side, where priests, on the adoption of the new 
Statute, began without inquiry and without cause dismissing 
everyone in order. We need the patient and gradual work of 
explanation, and where necessary, canonical order and church 
discipline. 

Diocesan bishops have sent us many comments and sug¬ 
gestions concerning the implementation, as well as the form and 
content of the new Statute. We give heartfelt thanks for this. It 
seems to me that a consideration of this would be more appro¬ 
priate after the adoption of the new state law, which is presup¬ 
posed by the Statute itself. 

There are other suggestions, not directly connected with 
the new Statute, which deserve attention. The bishops desire: 

— that the dioceses have their own printing organs, 
libraries and reading rooms; 
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— to publish liturgical literature in native languages; 

— that the basics of bookkeeping be introduced as a 
subject in the program of the religious schools; 

— to have unified church presses and report forms for 
the dioceses, as the Statute envisages. 

The business administration of the Patriarchate is obligated 
to send to the bishops in the near future a single form for yearly 
accounting. 

I want to note that the Synod of our Church has changed 
the character of its work sharply. This follows its own develop¬ 
ment and will bring its own fruits. 

According to our Statute, Diocesan Assemblies should be 
conducted systematically, and it seems to me that this year the 
coming Assemblies should be devoted to a summary of our 
present Council and of the Millennial celebration. 

As we continue our service to the Holy Mother Church, 
we turn to the generous and All-Powerful God with this prayer: 

Remember Thy Holy Church, strengthen and 
establish her, and give her peace, and preserve her 
unharmed by the gates of hell forever, and unassailable 
against the assaults of enemies, both visible and in¬ 
visible. 

(Thanksgiving Service for the New Year) 


{Translated by Walter Ray] 
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The Church in Relation to Society 
Under “Perestroika”* 


Kyril, Archbishop of Smolensk 
and Kaliningrad 


1. The Church, founded by our Lord Jesus Christ, has 
a soteriological and eschatological goal: she is called to save, to 
lead people to the Kingdom of God. This goal can only be fully 
realized in the age to come, but spiritual development and sal¬ 
vation are carried out here on earth and in the context of history. 
The Church, which brings together in itself the temporal and 
the eternal, the human and the divine, the visible and the in¬ 
visible, is locked into history inasmuch as it is temporal, human, 
and visible. She shares with the world its participation in history; 
at the same time she acts as leaven, called to spiritually renew 
and transfigure the family of mankind. It is precisely with regard 
to the issue of the Church’s task of salvation that the actual 
conditions of mankind within history are not to be ignored. 
These conditions can either promote or deter spiritual develop¬ 
ment and the perfection of personality. As man is of a social 
nature, there is a deep relationship between the inner state of 
the person and the state of society. It is clear that personal pride 
and egoism pervert society, just as societal conditions, marked 
by injustice and lies, are capable of embittering people, turning 
them away from good and leading them toward evil. At their 
worst, societal conditions can act as a negative catalyst: man 
finds himself driven toward sin. Total sin, by the same social 
nature of man, is never a wholly individual act; it always some¬ 
how is reflected in others, ultimately influencing society itself. 

♦A report given to the Council of Bishops of the Church of Russia, held at 
St Daniers Monastery, Moscow, on October 9-11, 1989. 
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This interdependence of the individual and relational in man 
(which is a product of his social nature), can be depicted as a 
spiral, along which one can travel with equal ease either towards 
spiritual enrichment and growth, or degradation and fall. And 
this upward or downward movement is never steady: in physics 
as in philosophy, the interdependence of two factors will always 
accelerate a tendency. Thus, to resist sin requires efforts on the 
individual level as weU as the societal. In the Patristic period this 
was acutely acknowledged—it is enough to remember the ascesis 
of John Chrysostom, who paid the price for his battle against 
societal evil with his exile and untimely death. Radiant examples 
are abundant throughout the subsequent history of the Church, 
including the Russian Church. The pastoral consciousness of the 
Church has always featured a concern for the spiritual/ethical 
condition of both the individual and society. 

2. Indeed, in order to carry out this pastoral ministry in 
society, it is necessary to observe at least two urgent conditions. 
Firstly, society must tolerate and respect the prophetic mission 
of the Church, which advocates resistance to sin and the strength¬ 
ening of spiritual/ethical values. The prophetic ministry of the 
Church is the unselfish proclamation of the Truth, which should 
not, can not foUow any secretive political, economic interests, 
even peaceful interests. The voice of the Church must be the 
voice of conscience, awakening the dormant conscience of man 
and forming in it a system of moral values. Secondly, the Church 
is called to be apolitical in the sense that she should carry neither 
her own political agenda nor any designs on political leadership. 
In order for her prophetic calling to be heard by all, she must 
avoid the temptation of identifying herself with this or that 
policy, or of aspiring to professional expertise concerning societal 
programs. But on the other hand the Church can not be in¬ 
different to those political, economic, social, scientific, or cul¬ 
tural projects or restructurings which would encourage or dis¬ 
courage the realization of sound moral values. In this sense, 
political, economic, scientific, indeed all issues of society are 
the concern of the Church. She must have the ri^t and the 
possibility to exercise judgment upon these issues, acting not 
to protect any group or class or nationalistic or corporate inter¬ 
ests, but exclusively moral principles, contained in the Bible and 
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in the Church’s Tradition. In this sense, every Christian, every 
member of the Church, must measure his own experience against 
the position of the Church in order to have the proper moral 
perspective, and the proper approach to existent societal prob¬ 
lems. 

3. It is well known that during the past several decades 
the prophetic voice of the Church has been heard by few of 
our countrymen. A false and highly dangerous stereotype was 
prevailing, one that regarded religion as “a vestigial bourgeois 
construct” which contradicts socialist principles. The building 
of the new society was tied up with the idea of uprooting “reli¬ 
gious prejudice.” Various methods were used to this end, from 
repression and crude administration to abusive propaganda. 

As a result the Church found herself withdrawn from so¬ 
ciety. She was left to a dark and narrow place on the fringe of 
society, witnessing a mass exodus of citizens from religious life. 
The paradigm image of the Church in society was a shut-down 
cathedral in the center of town, and a small church on the out¬ 
skirts overfilled with “old ladies.” This image was called into 
being to show that the Church has no place in the dynamic life 
of contemporary society, and hence it would have no place in 
future society. Her destiny: to exist on the periphery. Her flock: 
old folk who, out of ignorance and lack of education, cling to 
their religious bias. And despite the fact that the Church, 
through her feats of humility and sacrifice, proved her connec¬ 
tion with the people and loyalty to patriotic tradition, there 
were those who distrusted the purity and honesty of her position. 
They perceived in the Church a hidden enemy, and were ready 
to interpret anything coming from her in this fight; the Church 
was not in keeping with their understanding of “usefulness to 
society.” Society not only refused to listen to the voice of the 
Church, but refused the Church the right to raise her voice, 
except in those cases where her view was in accordance with a 
political position, and as such was considered to be of use. 

4. The changes which have taken place in our country 
have touched upon the sphere of Church-State relations. The 
hearts of believers are overjoyed at the new registration of one 
thousand parishes, the return of previously closed churches and 
monasteries, the opening of new religious schools. But the main 
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point is that this apparent renewal of Church life today is in 
fact the result of a deep internal transformation in our society. 
Without such a transformation, internal changes would be merely 
of “cosmetic” character, and would not in themselves guarantee 
irreversible progress. The older generation bears in its memory 
the pathos of other “cosmetic” changes of the post-war years: 
the re-opening of churches was for some reason ordered stopped, 
and the late 1950’s and early 1960’s saw a reversal in the form 
of massive closings and, not infrequently, merciless destruction. 
The significance of today’s developments is that changes are 
being realized not only on the internal practical level, but most 
importantly, on the theoretical and psychological level of society. 
A new model for the relationship between the Church and the 
socialist government is coming into existence; the revolutionary 
principle of freedom of conscience is genuinely being proclaimed. 
Taking place now in our society are root-level changes in the 
understanding of the role and significance of religion, the 
Church, and the believer. The latter is especially important: the 
believer is gradually no longer being considered as a second-class 
citizen whose convictions are but a vestige, a hindrance to 
societal development. It is now being acknowledged that reli¬ 
gious convictions carry in themselves the motivation for personal 
and societal morality, promoting strengthening of ties between 
nationalities, more conscientious work, and the reduction of 
drunkenness and crime. The celebration of the Millennium of 
the Baptism of Russia has effected the recognition of the role 
of the Church in the formation and development of national 
culture: this role is being acknowledged as fundamental in that 
the Church constitutes the spiritual ideals of the people. It can 
be said that an extremely important internal process is underway, 
one which transfigures and renews the principles of our society. 

5. AH of this leads to the fact that the Church is gradu¬ 
ally losing the image of being “narrow and unenlightened,” and 
is becoming an active participant in dialogue. For the first time 
in decades society is opening up and finding the opportunity to 
hear the voice of the Church. This signifies that the Church is 
recovering the opportunity to realize her pastoral ministry in 
all its fulness, and to act as a personal and societal standard. The 
new situation offers the Church new challenges: society now 
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wants to know the Church’s position on issues of individual and 
social morality, politics, economics, ecology, culture, education, 
international relations, the rearing of children, marriage and 
family life, and much more. Naturally, the Church’s response 
must bear a pastoral character, and be founded upon serious 
theological assessment. It must be geared first of all to the mem¬ 
bers of the Church, but not only to them. For without the co¬ 
operative efforts of believers and nonbelievers it will be im¬ 
possible to surmount the problems faced by society today. There¬ 
fore the response of the Church must be formulated in lan¬ 
guage which is understandable not only to Christians. More¬ 
over, it has to be an answer “of the Church,” a pastoral response, 
because it is only such a response which is awaited of the Church 
by our people. 

The changes occurring in our country are characterized by 
a potentially high receptivity of society to the practical partici¬ 
pation of the Church in a series of substantial areas. These in¬ 
clude the organization of charity and philanthropy, work in 
elective government bodies, the revival of ethnic and rural cul¬ 
ture, the development of dialogue between the nationalities, as 
well as simply “filling in the gaps” of religious knowledge. 

The Church’s new role in Soviet society can not be a simple 
one. It places new imperatives before the Church’s central or¬ 
ganizational bodies, before the hierarchs, before theologians and 
priests, before religious schools, before monasteries and parishes. 
It demands of all of us thoughtful work on the theoretical level, 
transformation on the practical level, the strengthening of the 
ties that bind us into brotherhood in Christ, and prayerful 
spiritual effort. 

6. Among all of the various possible theological inter¬ 
pretations of “societal development,” it is necessary to single out 
the major elements which should emerge as the basis of such 
interpretations. 

7. Inasmuch as the ultimate goal of man is his salvation, 
'his sense of genuine purpose and fulness of life, then it is pre¬ 
cisely toward this goal that societal organization should first of 
all (^ect itself. This is to say that social order must be directed 
toward the person, and towards revealing personal potential. 
Once again, social order is primarily concerned with the person. 
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The Lord himself supports this correlation when he says that 
the sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath (Mk 
2:27). 

8. The unique dignity of human nature, its being placed 
by the Creator over all creation (Gen 1:28; Ps 8:4-8), de¬ 
mands that society concern itself with the rights and responsi¬ 
bilities of man, creating a quality of life which is in keeping 
with human dignity. Society must provide each human being 
with access to housing, food, and clothing, the freedom to choose 
one’s lifestyle. Each person must have the possibility to have a 
family, to raise children in accordance with one’s own convic¬ 
tions, to choose a profession and have work, to receive and 
exchange information. Each must be free to operate in private 
and social life on the basis of moral standards—instituted by 
God. Each must be guaranteed freedom from encroachments 
upon his life, health, dignity, and freedom, to deal responsibly 
with his rights as a citizen. It is especially necessary to under¬ 
score the importance of possessing freedom of conscience, per¬ 
mitting for example the personal choice between religion and 
atheism, but also a religious freedom, allowing for the right to 
freely confess religious beliefs. 

9. As the source of life is God Himself, the safekeeping 
of this gift of life is one of the primary responsibilities of human 
society. Social order, morals and power structures must exclude 
the possibility of political economic or social conditions that 
threaten human life, undermine the integrity of human person- 
aUty or inflict irrevocable damage to human nature. A thought¬ 
ful attitude towards the person, his health and his dignity, is 
one of the fimdamental principles of human community. So¬ 
cietal order, living conditions and ethical standards must operate 
to the exclusion of overtly anti-life behavior such as murder, 
suicide, abortion, euthanasia; they must act against crimes in¬ 
jurious to the integrity of human personality and human nature 
such as personal or societal torture, unlawful imprisonment, 
prostitution, inhumane labor or living conditions. Also to be 
counteracted is any irresponsible behavior at work, or in the 
exercise of professional duties which could result in loss of 
human life or threat to people’s health. The concern to preserve 
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the holy gift of life must pervade the Church’s response to issues 
of relations between the nationalities. 

10. The pastoral response of the Church must feature 
awareness of the issue of social equality. This concern is found¬ 
ed upon the equality of people in the sight of God—humanity is 
of but one nature and has one origin. Yet equality does not 
imply equalization. People differ from one another in their 
spiritual and moral fiber, their intellectual and physical abilities. 
Social order must provide equal conditions for the free develop¬ 
ment of the unique talents of each. At the same time it must 
pay special attention and provide extra support to those who, 
without such support, would be unable to provide for themselves 
a decent quality of life. Societal protection of citizens, so funda¬ 
mental to our social order, is in practice subject to distortion. 
This is the case primarily for the aged, invalids, and in certain 
cases, for youth as well. It seems that precisely in this regard 
the Church and her service could be especially effective. 

11. Social justice and societal prosperity can not be 
achieved if laws are not obeyed, or if citizens ignore their 
responsibilities to society. The increasingly social nature of 
modern man is such that personal well-being is more and more 
dependent upon the well-being of society. Therefore crime 
against society, which can be equated with the urge to build 
one’s personal prosperity at the expense of others, is oriented 
against the very members of society. The development of society 
can not succeed without intra-societal discipline, without lawful 
order, without a dutiful sense of responsibility before the task 
at hand. 

Yet any understanding of “duty” is of a moral nature. Duty 
implies the abrogation of egoism, the submission of personal 
interests to the interests of one’s neighbor. The cultivation of 
“duty” can not be superficial; certainly it can not be imposed 
by force. The realization of duty emerges from morality, and 
through morality. Duty is governed by the voice of one’s con¬ 
science. A person’s sense of “duty” is strengthened when societal 
conditions do not undermine his dignity, when they answer to 
his vocation, when societal structures provide every person 
access to the practice of making decisions. In the creation of 
common good, i.e., universal conditions which would promote 
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personal and societal advancement, various areas are involved- 
morality, democracy, and economics. The ministry of the Church 
today must include the cultivation in her flock of a sense of duty 
to the common good, as well as the surmounting of personal and 
collective egoism. The Church needs to manifest her attention 
to people’s economic situation, and to the development of demo¬ 
cratic institutions, the result being that conditions would promote 
moral and social philanthropy both on individual and societal 
levels. 

12. There is a particular emphasis in our society today 
on the problem of the economy. Hopes for improved material 
welfare and for the solution of societal problems are justly 
associated with the success of economic reform. In a certain 
sense, the future of perestroika depends upon the results of the 
present economic reform. It is precisely for this reason that 
models of economic development, methods of management and 
problems of ownership are widely discussed in today’s society. 
It is not within the vocation of the Church to assess current 
ideas with regard to their economic expediency. Yet new eco¬ 
nomic proposals can not be disregarded by the Church, pastorally 
concerned as she is. Economics, like all “horizontal” criteria of 
life, must serve to promote personal spiritual development. It 
must respect personal dignity and help humanity realize its 
calling. Man is the center and the goal of the entire socio-eco¬ 
nomic system. The destiny of industry, then, is not mere expan¬ 
sion of production or increase in quality, nor is it power or 
profit, but service to man in relation to a morally established 
hierarchy of spiritual and material needs. For “what will it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world, but forfeits his life?” 
(Mt 16:26). It is important that economic activity develop 
within the borders of moral responsibility, so that it would not 
corrupt spiritually, nor enslave, nor drive people to exhaustion. 
Proper economic development would not permit undue concen¬ 
tration of power within certain groups, nor would it permit 
thoughtless exploitation of natural resources or pollution of man’s 
surroundings, nor would it engender social tension or conflict. 
Nevertheless, the economic system must be flexible enough to 
provide for everyone the possibility of taking thoughtful initia¬ 
tive, developing his talents, working freely and creatively, effec- 
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lively achieving the values necessary for a healthy society. 

The economic system must operate based upon two criteria: 
effectiveness and justice. Balance between these two is the key 
to a viable and humane economy. Clearly it would be inhuman 
to forget about justice and build an economy by any means 
whatsoever. The road to such an economy would inevitably be 
paved with overt or covert exploitation, the loss of labor rights, 
the success of one at the expense of the other, the decay of 
human dignity. On the other hand, justice in the absence of 
economic effectiveness is of no use. Such justice turns into an 
equality in poverty. The result—loss of initiative, societal stag¬ 
nation, and ultimately, injustice which is greater than mere 
economic inequity, namely, social injustice. It is possible to find 
the proper relationship between effectiveness and fairness only 
in the presence of clear-cut reference, in other words, when a 
system of spiritual coordinates is intact. The interrelationship of 
economy and justice has a direct relationship to the quality of 
human life, and as such it must be an area of pastoral concern. 

13. A topic of much discussion today is the significance 
of culture, the direction of cultural development. Obviously, 
the rapid changes in society due to the technological revolution 
have an enormous influence upon culture. Industrialization, ur¬ 
banization, transportation, networking and information exchange 
—these are all developments which a) serve to promote cultural 
interpenetration, and b) spawn new forms of culture, which in 
turn influence people’s world view. All is not simple within 
this new cultural situation. On the one hand, the enhanced cul¬ 
tural exchange fosters mutual cultural enrichment, the develop¬ 
ment of new cultural forms, which ideally could express the 
oneness of humanity. On the other hand, there is a danger in 
the domination of a unified (so-called) “mass culture,” a dan¬ 
ger of becoming oblivious to specific national cultures which re¬ 
flect the spiritual richness and multi-faceted nature of the human 
family. Speaking of culture in the narrow sense, that is, culture 
as distinct from civilization, it seems necessary to focus upon 
the commonality of the creative output of man, specifically 
directed towards the satisfaction of his spiritual, intellectual and 
esthetic needs. In other words, the understanding of culture is 
closely related to the spiritual essence of man, and therefore 
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with the ethical condition of his existence. This means that 
authentic culture must uplift man intellectually and estheticaUy, 
encouraging personal spiritual/ethical growth. Man’s spiritual¬ 
ization signifies his ability to govern himself (that is, control his 
instincts and passions), to achieve inner integrity, to keep his 
flesh in submission to its spiritual foundation. If culture does 
not serve to effect this end, it becomes anticulture which, 
whether in a decent or indecent incarnation, can wield a dan¬ 
gerous destructive power. 

Our times demand an exceptional degree of spiritual dis¬ 
cernment. The Church has always supported authentic culture 
—that is, culture directed toward the establishment of inner in¬ 
tegrity. At the same time the Church has come out against 
anticulture—that which, under the guise of culture, destroys this 
integrity. The Church’s concern for the state of culture must be 
a part of its universal pastoral concern. Still, this concern must 
not be founded upon artistic tastes, sympathies or antipathies 
for specific artists, governed by exclusive fidelity to this or that 
historic cultural form or genre. Throughout two millennia and 
existing under diverse circumstances, the Church has embraced 
and sanctified diverse cultures of many peoples. In battling 
against evil and sin, and in spiritualizing moral standards, the 
Church has fertilized man’s cultural creativity so that it might 
be a liberating creativity. Today she is once again called to per¬ 
form this ministry, utilizing the richness of her Tradition, the 
beauty of her liturgy, the strength and indeed allure of the moral 
ideals of the Gospel. Her word can help many of our contempo¬ 
raries to express through culture their understanding of Beauty 
and Truth. In so doing, they would find themselves strengthened 
by this authentic culture, strengthened on the difficult path 
towards spiritual wholeness. 

Finally, the Church can and must play a special role in the 
preservation of national cultural heritage—permitting contem¬ 
porary man to witness to the spiritual wealth and wisdom of 
previous generations, to enter into the living tradition of his 
people. In this connection, the restoration of ruined and pro¬ 
faned churches has its significance not only practically (for the 
Church), but also culturally, and the same goes for the preser¬ 
vation of traditional church music and iconography. 
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14. Each local church is responsible before God for the 
safeguard of contemporary culture and mores—to preserve against 
destructiveness and cultivate all that which is spiritually valu¬ 
able. Achieving such a concern, the local church follows the 
natural tendency of cultural traditions over the centuries to 
adopt and strengthen moral foundations. The annihilation of 
national culture and tradition is not only a sure path to the 
deprivation of people’s historical remembrance and self-under¬ 
standing; it also tears man away from the miUeu from which 
he derives spiritual nourishment. The inevitable legacy of such 
destruction is moral decadence, spiritual impoverishment and 
the loss of any spiritual reference. Out of such a condition arises 
the temptation towards idolatry (due to a decline in spiritual 
vigilance), a decreased ability to discern between truth and hes. 
And it is certainly not by chance that the destruction of our 
own tradition was accompanied by the destruction of church 
life, just as their concurrent restoration today is no coincidence. 

15. Moreover, just as the local church unites people with 
their own culture, each local church also belongs to the universal 
and catholic Church. The Church’s progeny is sown over the 
face of the earth; although comprised of different races, it con¬ 
stitutes one Body, one people of God, with which Christ estab¬ 
lished a new covenant by His blood (cf. I Cor 2:25). Through 
this covenant He, our Peace, reconciled the Jews and the pagans, 
creating “one when we were two” and tearing asunder “the 
dividing wall of hostility” (Eph 2:13-14). From the very first 
stages of her existence the Church has been a multinational and 
multicultural community. The boundaries of the Church have 
never coincided with national or cultural boundaries. Her mem¬ 
bers represent “a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
called out of darkness . . . God’s own people” (I Pet 2:9-10), 
in which there is always room for every nationality. The Chris¬ 
tian belongs to his own people, yet through the Church he 
belongs to the people of God. The very fact of membership in 
the Church poses a challenge to nationalism, as long as “nation¬ 
alism” denotes national arrogance and national egoism. Such 
arrogance has nothing to do with what can be called national 
pride or national dignity. The latter refers to nothing other 
than the acknowledgement of the significance for oneself and 
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for Others of the historical experience, culture, and achievements 
of one’s own people. The legitimate sense of national dignity is 
antithetical to a haughty nationalism, contemptuous of other 
peoples and cultures. The admiration of one’s own people must 
be neither blind nor blinding, first because this interefers with 
the learning of the lessons of history, and second because it 
obscures the vision and understanding of the treasures found in 
other experiences. The perception of national exclusiveness, na¬ 
tional superiority, gives birth to arrogant pride and entails ani¬ 
mosity and hatred towards one’s neighbor. The Church is a fam¬ 
ily, uniting peoples in itself and demanding from her members 
to follow but one law in their interrelationships: the law of love. 

Our local church is a multinational church, and as such 
she is called to embody the cultures of many peoples in herself 
and in her outward manifestations. She is likewise called to unite 
people of different nationalities, permeating human relations 
with Christian virtues and nurturing everyone “until we all at¬ 
tain ... to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’’ 
(Eph4:13). 

At this present time, marked by increased national self- 
awareness and sharpened national antagonisms, the witness of 
our Church must include a special concern for relationships 
between nationalities. The Church must offer an example to 
society in this regard, drawing upon the experience and ways 
of her iimer life which would free society from sinful pride, 
impatience and alienation. Without entering into pohtical dia¬ 
logue, without identifying her position with the position of op¬ 
posing sides, the Church can carry a reconciliatory message 
which would strive to heal open wounds, to unite and not divide 
people to help them understand—perhaps even to forgive one 
another, so that with common efforts mutual peace could be 
restored. 

Along the same lines, the Church can avail herself of the 
possibilities offered in the area of ecumenical and interreligious 
dialogue with different confessions and non-Christian religions. 
National reconciliation is a cause which demands of the Church 
an even greater openness to the cultures, languages and pieties 
of her constituent peoples, to the point where every Christian, 
independent of his nationality, would feel himself no stranger to 
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the catholic Church, glorifying God’s name, growing spiritually 
in his native land. 

16. The new situation in our country allows the possi¬ 
bility for the Church not only to carry out her moral judgment 
upon various facets of societal life, but also to play a first-hand 
role in society. This primarily refers to the areas of charity and 
philanthropy, but also to the communication of religious knowl¬ 
edge. Two obstacles emerge on the path towards realizing these 
possibilities. 

17. The first obstacle is the absence of legislation permit¬ 
ting such activity. Despite radical changes in our society’s juri¬ 
dical views, the Church thus far has had no right to operate out¬ 
side the limits of its cultic function. It is well-known that over 
the course of many years the Church, in spite of formal inter¬ 
diction, took part in world relief through the activities of other 
social organizations. Furthermore this sort of activity was not 
only not forbidden, but it was even energetically stimulated by 
the government. Such contradictions became virtually custom¬ 
ary. It would seem that now new social programs could be 
developed by the Church. Yet this is sadly far from being the 
case. The absence of appropriate legislation in many areas 
makes for insurmountable difficulties in the organization of 
church philanthropy, not to mention catechisation. Therefore 
in the enumeration of problems pertaining to church-state re¬ 
lations, the issue of immediate laws to this effect should be 
primary. Clearly this new legislation depends upon the work of 
the Supreme Soviet, busy, as we know, with reworking and 
initiating such laws as the Soviet itself deems top priority. With¬ 
out undermining the wisdom of these priorities, I would like to 
say that tens of millions of our believing citizens are impatiently 
awaiting this new law. For them, the acceptance of this legisla¬ 
tion means much more than simply the right to confess their 
beliefs. A new law on freedom of conscience would be taken as 
a guarantee of the irreversible nature of the factors which, day 
by day, help them increasingly to acknowledge and feel them¬ 
selves to be members of society who enjoy equal rights, whose 
conviction are no longer the object of covert discrimination or 
societal reproach. It is thus very important that these expecta¬ 
tions be adequately presented to the Supreme Soviet, that they 
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might be reflected in legislation. The public election of high- 
level representatives from the religious community carries the 
hope that the voice of beheyers will be heard. 

Much depends on this new law, for example, the Church’s 
organization of its own social programs, as well as the means of 
providing religious education to adults and children. Both are 
integral aspects of the confession of Christian faith, and are 
stipulated in well-known international human-rights statutes, to 
which our country subscribes. There is every reason therefore to 
suggest that new legislation should permit the Church to conduct 
both types of activity. What forms of this activity will be sanc¬ 
tioned by the government is another question. In all probability, 
the Church must herself define her stand on this problem during 
the period of the preparation of this legislation. Permit me to 
submit the following along these lines: 

a) Concerning charity and philanthropy, it would be de¬ 
sirable that new legislation openly permit the Church to func¬ 
tion in these activities. Neither the means nor the forms of such 
activity should be limited, leaving it to the faithful to answer 
relevant needs in accordance with common sense and all re¬ 
sources at their disposal. The forms which this activity takes 
can, and in all likelihood must be diverse: participation in gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored social programs and foundations, the crea¬ 
tion of local church-state, church-cooperative or church-run 
charitable organizations. The new law must cooperate and en¬ 
courage all efforts geared towards selfless ministry to those who 
need humanitarian help and support. 

b) It is assumed that new legislation will permit religious 
education. In this respect it is worth remembering that the 
Decree of the Council of the People’s Commissars issued in 1918, 
spoke of the possibility for the “private” study of religion. 
Unfortunately, in practical usage, the word “private” is 
subject to such arbitrary interpretation that it has sent any 
ruling on organized study of religion into the periphery. Not 
only was religious instruction forbidden in the church building,^ 

^People’s Commission on Internal Affairs. 
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but was forbidden even at home.® It becomes extremely im¬ 
portant, then, for the new law to define its terms in accordance 
with the law’s purpose and meaning. Among several renderings 
of the word “private,” the Dahl dictionary features one which 
is relevant to the current issue: “Private—non-state, non-govern¬ 
mental.” In other words, the adverb “privately” denotes “with¬ 
out organizational, financial or other support on the part of the 
government or societal organizations.” So in the strict definition 
of the Decree, religious education must be implemented by those 
whose field of specialization is religious education. It is crucial 
that new legislation allow for obstacle-free realization of this 
understanding of the Decree, setting the stage for various func¬ 
tional models of religious education; from voluntary religious 
study on the premises of educational institutions to parish schools 
and study circles. Again, the question of where, when, by what 
means and by whom religious education is actualized must be 
decided by those whose field is religious education. 

c) In connection with the preparation of new legislation 
towards freedom of conscience, the most important has yet to 
be said. The Decree of the People’s Commisars, issued on Janu¬ 
ary 23, 1918, proclaiming the principle of separation of Church 
and State, has in effect de-ideologized the State, since Orthodoxy 
is thus no longer the State religion. This separation signifies that 
the State acknowledges itself as religionless, i.e., free from any 
religious establishments, hindering as they do the juridical power 
of the State and its citizens. Yet neither the Decree nor any 
other law proclaims any other ideology for the State. Instead 
of a State ideology, i.e., one compulsory for all citizens, there 
is a supposed right “to confess any religion or to confess none.” 
This Leninist understanding of freedom of conscience found 
basic support in the RSFSR [Russian Republic] Constitution of 
1918; “Freedom of religious and antireligious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens.”® One of the results of later deforma¬ 
tions was the distortion of the principle of freedom of conscience 
proclaimed in the original Decree. The Stalinist Constitution of 
1936 had the effect of voiding the Leninist formulation, eliminat- 

above, and also Ruling of the Central Committee of Georgia, No. 83, 
quoted in Izvestiia, October 8, 1938. 

•■'Article 13. 
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ing its inherent balance: ‘The functioning of religious cults and 
the freedom of antireligious propaganda is recognized for all 
citizens.”^ As is known, the same imbalance was not only pre¬ 
served in the 1977 Soviet Constitution, but it was forther 
strengthened with concrete policies: atheistic propaganda be¬ 
came the State’s, which is to say that it came to be actualized 
on behalf of the State and with the help of the State. Indeed, 
atheism became a compulsory subject in State educational 
institutions. 

In order for the tens of millions of religious Soviet citizens 
to acknowledge that their government is not atheistic, new 
legislation should state clearly that “freedom of conscience” is 
specifically the freedom to choose between rehgion and atheism, 
and propaganda and study of either conviction must be allowed 
the same license. It stands to reason that the Leninist formula¬ 
tion has to regain its representation in national legislation. 

18. Another difficulty which hinders the active realization 
of the opportunities newly presented to the Church is the situa¬ 
tion within the Church herself. The fact that in the course of 
long decades, the parish was denied the right to conduct social 
work has led to an oblivion to the methods and forms of such 
work. But the problem is not only in the loss of know-how, 
which under certain circumstances might be quickly regainable. 
The problem is that the parish itself (under the influence of well 
known historical factors) has changed: today it rarely presents 
itself as a genuine community, each of whose members finds 
recognition and support. Most often, especially in the city, 
parishes are comprised of people who are only vaguely f amil iar 
or even totally unfamiliar with one another. But even in the case 
of small parishes where parishioners know one another, they 
are not accustomed to socializing or to cooperative efforts for 
the good of the whole parish. Most parishioners do not associate 
with the parish any obligations other than those relating to 
liturgical worship. It must be underscored again that this is not 
the fault of our faithful. The Church today has already seen 
three or even four generations for whom parish life was strictly 

^Article 124. [The point is that this version, unlike Lenin’s, gives liberties 
only to the cultic aspect of the Church. “Propaganda” (including education) 
can thus only be antireligious—translator’s note.] 
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limited to liturgical services, and many people simply have no 
conception of its other aspects. This refers not only to laypeople 
but to clergy as well. In fact, this problem was manifest as soon 
as the Church was shown the possibility of expanding her phil- 
emthropic activity. Issues of contributions to new foundations 
posed no obstacles, save perhaps financial obstacles. But in 
efforts requiring organization and cooperation, difficulties arose. 
Those of our parishioners who found themselves able to organize 
brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and other charitable associations to 
help the needy deserve our great admiration and recognition; 
these isolated efforts are to be encouraged by all means. Yet 
when it comes to making such efforts normative for our every¬ 
day church life, few church people take any initiative, not even 
the bishop. Such initiative, however, could enliven and encour¬ 
age many acts of benevolence. What is needed is not isolated 
acts, but rather a rebirth of genuine diakonia, actualized on all 
levels of Church activity. Diakonia must grow, just as liturgy 
does, out of the very nature of Christian community, emerging 
as one of its natural attributes, feeding upon its spiritual energy 
and at the same time replenishing that energy. 

Despite existing difficulties, there is reason to hope that 
our Church will prove herself capable of effecting service of 
charity and love. What is the basis for such hope? It is that by 
the design of God, our Church, bereft of so much, has retained 
what is most important. She has retained her sacramental life, 
having as its center the Divine Liturgy, through which the com¬ 
munity of people is transformed by the Holy Spirit into the Body 
of Christ. It is this which has enabled her to survive. Precisely 
in this most important way the community of the Church dis¬ 
tinguishes itself from any other group of people: her strength, 
her spiritual potential and her perseverance. Is the Russian 
Church able to answer to the challenges of our trying times? To 
this question we can answer with humility and simplicity of 
heart, along with the Apostle Paul: “the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men . . .” (I Cor 1:25). The task of primary importance ends 
up being that, through parish life, the spiritual potential of 
our faithful is revealed, and that it is directed toward the real¬ 
ization and increase of moral values in society. Our strongest 
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efforts should be directed towards the building of community 
life, towards the development of relations between parishioners, 
towards their involvement in parish work. It is evident how 
people rally around common effort organized for Church life; 
the newly opened parishes are a good example of this. Therefore 
it is important to involve parishioners in the care of their church 
and in discussion about church life. 

The issue of the pastor’s work outside of his liturgical 
function is a pertinent one—convening gatherings, conducting 
seminars, organizing informal circles. (One must pay special 
attention to allot work according to age group: children, youth, 
middle-aged, elderly.) It is crucial that charitable and benevo¬ 
lent activity take place first within the parishes. Care “for the 
widows and for the orphans,” i.e., for the needy, must become 
an organic part of everyday parish life. Only in this way, step 
by step, leaning not on individual helpers but on the entire 
parish, can diakonia be achieved. Only in this way can cateche¬ 
tical efforts be organized, and the spiritual needs of our people 
be met on a Church-wide scale. 

19. This prospect of a vivified parish life very sharply 
raises the issue of training experienced personnel. Not only do 
our theological schools need new courses in pastoral theology, 
but also parish priests, who had no experience with such work 
in their parishes, also need such knowledge. The realization of 
this task could be achieved by means of pastoral seminars on 
the diocesan level, to which experienced people would be in¬ 
vited as speakers or teachers. Such seminars could give clergy 
the chance to exchange information, share experience and learn 
the ways and means of non-liturgical parish work and catechism. 

However, all of these problems should not be decided nor 
solved by the efforts of clergy alone. A great part of parish work 
can be taken on by the laity, although they too must be trained 
in a like manner. Our choir director schools and seminaries 
could well carry out such training. Aside from the education 
necessary for the training of choir directors and readers, these 
schools could inform their students about the ways of basic 
religious education, about working with parish groups, etc. The 
Division of Internal Church Affairs could be of great help as 
well in establishing parish life. Its pertinent information on 
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comparable efforts in local orthodox churches and other Chris¬ 
tian communities could significantly enrich us aU. 

Participation of the Church press in the setting up of parish 
life is extremely important—it can and should become the funda¬ 
mental means of information exchange, on both diocesan and 
Church-wide levels. In this respect the possibility for the restora¬ 
tion of diocesan registers as well as authorization for Church¬ 
wide publications should be seriously considered. 

20. And finally, what is perhaps most important—the 
Church’s conciliar nature® must imply a high degree of inter¬ 
action and mutual enrichment for all her members. A conciliar 
understanding of Church life draws in the whole people of 
God, strengthening pastor and flock alike. Conciliar decisions 
do not risk being undermined by everyday vicissitudes. Our 
Church, having travelled a difficult historical road, is now enter¬ 
ing a period where internal conditions are becoming favorable 
for a renewed conciliarity. It is important that through intense 
efforts and prayers, these beginnings be decisively established 
and built up. 

21. In Russia, the Church is separated from the State, but 
she is not separated from society or from the people! Her very 
nature prevents such a divorce. It is on the basis of this reality 
that the Church is to be involved in social organizations—indeed 
today even in the highest government bodies—called to reflect 
the entire spectrum of societal interests. Let us hope that the 
new legislation regarding freedom of conscience will bestow 
necessary legal status upon such involvement, acknowledging 
the Church as an integral religious organization, governed 
within legal rights alongside this country’s other social organ¬ 
izations. Under these circumstances, the great and (we hope) 
vital social work, conducted by numerous representatives of our 
Church, will receive the judicial footing so absolutely necessary 
under a legal government. 

The participation of church representatives in elected gov¬ 
ernment agencies is a new possibility involving many questions, 
which, it seems, would merit discussion at a genuine Council. 
Chief among these questions is: To what extent can the Church 


^Sobornost*. 
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allow herself to follow the path of taking responsibility for poli¬ 
tical decisions, without the risk of detriment to her spiritual 
authority and pastoral activity? But there is yet another ques¬ 
tion: Is it acceptable for the Church to refrain from participa¬ 
tion in law-making and from the opportunity to influence the 
political process, where not only the Church’s own future but 
the future of the entire country is dependent upon laws and 
political decisions? These are very complicated and very im¬ 
portant questions which life itself sets before us, pastors of the 
Russian Church, at a crucial point of Russian Wstory, 

22. The country is on a road of change, shaking off the 
burdens of the past. It is a diflicult road—hopes and disappoint¬ 
ments appear in turn. But now as in the past, the Church is with 
her people. Today, indeed as always, perhaps the most import¬ 
ant task of the Church in her relationship to society is to pray 
fervently that the historical road of the people might be a road 
of purification 

[Translated by Peter Bouteneff'\ 
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Towards the Restoration of Allegory: 
Christology, Epistemology and Narrative 
Structure 


Mary Ford 


A study of allegory,* particularly the question of whether 
or not the New Testament parables are allegories, may seem to 
belong to the specialist’s realm. However, the attempts to answer 
this technical question are like a hologram: in this small “piece” 
of contemporary theology one can see reflected much of the 
whole picture. This is the case, in part, because from the begin¬ 
ning, the biblical critics’ criticisms of allegory were primarily 
criticisms of the theology and world-view which allegory was 
thought to embody in its very structure. Hence the discussion of 
New Testament parables and allegory in this context has neces¬ 
sarily raised basic questions of theology, especially those of 
epistemology (can we know God, and if so how?), Christology 
(what does CMst reveal about how people can come to know 
God?), and hermeneutics (what are valid methods of inter¬ 
preting Scripture, what is the purpose of Scripture, etc.). 

In addition, when it is remembered how important a proper 
understanding of genre is for interpretating a text, and how 
widely used allegory has been in a Christian context,® it becomes 

^Since the biblical critics under discussion believe that all allegory, and 
all allegorical interpretation, has one “nature” with the same implications, 
they are using the terms in their most inclusive senses (to include typology, 
etc.). This inclusive usage will be adopted in this paper. 

^Allegories and allegorical interpretations are found: in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, e.g., Isaiah 5:1-7; Ezek. 17:1-18; 2 Sam. 12:1-19; in the New Testament, 
e.g., the Sower parable, Mt 13:3-23; in much of patristic literature, e.g.. The 
Life of Moses, by St Gregory of Nyssa; for a 20th century example see Lev 
Gillet’s The Burning Bush', in liturgical texts, e.g., the Canon of St Andrew 
of Crete. 
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clear that a proper conception of allegory will be most valuable 
for all who wish to have a more complete understanding and 
appreciation of these Christian texts, including Scripture. 

In this study, the ways contemporary biblical critics have 
understood the structure of New Testament parables and allegory 
and what those structures imply will be looked at from a double 
perspective: that of contemporary literary studies of allegory, 
and patristic theology (from an Eastern Orthodox vantage 
point). These modern and ancient perspectives complement each 
other in a most illuminating way, enabling us to begin to answer 
some of the broader questions which this topic raises, as well as 
the specific question of the parables’ genre. It is also hoped that 
through this study a proper understanding and appreciation of 
allegory can begin to be restored, and that the invaluable role 
patristic Christology can play in resolving many contemporary 
theological problems will be clear. 

The modem interpretation of New Testament parables 
began, as Norman Perrin expressed it, “the moment” Adolf 
Jiilicher “distinguished parable from allegory,”® though he did 
not so much distinguish as oppose the two. In fact, Jiilicher’s 
motivation for developing his theory of parables was his “anti¬ 
pathy towards the allegorical method.”^ Yet allegory and alle¬ 
gorical interpretation have historically enjoyed great popularity 
in many contexts, including a Christian one. They can be found 
in the Old and New Testaments, Christian liturgical texts, and 
numerous writings of the Church Fathers. By the nineteenth 
century, however, allegory had come to be despised in literary 
and theological circles.® Thus Julicher’s antipathy toward alle¬ 
gory was not an isolated phenomenon, but was characteristic of 
Western intellectuals and artists of his era. 

Within the past forty years, extensive study of this genre 
has been undertaken by literary critics. As will be shown below, 
these studies reveal that the negative 19th century attitude toward 

®Norman Perrin, Jesus and the Language of the Kingdom: Symbol and 
Metaphor in New Testament Interpretations (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1976), p. 92. 

*J. D. Kingsbury, The Parables of Jesus in Matthew 13: A Study in 
Redaction Criticism (London: S.P.C.K., 1969), p. 3. 

®See, for instance, Gay Clifford, The Transformations of Allegory 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974), pp. 3-5. 
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allegory was based on ignorance of the genre as a whole, a 
misunderstanding of the concept “genre,” and certain cultural 
prejudices which were taken as objective, universally valid 
principles. Because of these studies, allegory, now properly 
understood, has resumed a place of great respect in literary 
circles.® 

Unfortunately, this is not yet the case in theological circles.’^ 
Most biblical critics, including the New Testament parable 
scholars, seem to take for granted that their predecessors were 
basically correct in their assessment of allegory.® Hence, most 
biblical critics, in dealing with the question of allegory in the 
Old and New Testaments, simply repeat the standard nineteenth 
century view painted by their predecessors. Allegory is still 
generally viewed as “an inferior and outmoded literary form . . . 
particularly unsuitable for the expression of Christian truth, 
rooted as this must be in the historical incarnation.”® 

Sometimes a more favorable view is taken (and this is in¬ 
creasingly the case). Still, the structure of allegory, and what it 
implies about the historical Jesus, history, etc., continues to be 
misunderstood.*® This fact is especially significant because many 
biblical critics believe that the parables are probably the most 
authentic words of the historical Jesus, and therefore Aey believe 
these parables are the authoritative source of Jesus’ “true teach- 
mg. 

Though primarily discussing New Testament parables, the 
parable scholars hold a view of allegory which extends far be¬ 
yond the parables themselves to include all allegory and allegor¬ 
ical interpretation. This is so because they believe, as biblical 
critics commonly do, that every genre has an “actual nature,” 

®Some of the excellent studies of allegory are: G. Clifford’s The 
Transformation of Allegory; C. S. Lewis’ The Allegory of Love; J. MacQueen’s 
Allegory; R. Tuve, Alegorical Imagery. All these books have good biblio¬ 
graphies. 

^One exception is C. F. D. Moule, The Gospel According to Mark. 
Commentary (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1965), pp. 35-6. 

*Eta Linnemann, The Parables of Jesus: Introduction and Exposition 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1966), p. 8. 

^E. J. Tinsley, “Parable, Allegory, and Mysticism,” in Vindications: 
Essays in the Historical Basis of Christianity, ed. A. Hanson (New York: 
Morehouse-Barlow, 1966), p. 154. 

lopor example, see the work of Dominic Crossan, Semeia 2 (1974), 
“The Good Samaritan,” ed. by J. D. Crossan. 
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i.e., one fixed, objectively accessible structure that always has 
the same implications. Thus their understanding of allegory is 
supposed to hold true for all allegory and allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion, not simply that associated with parables.” 

With such an attitude toward allegory, one is forced to con¬ 
sider numerous passages in the New Testament and much of 
patristic literature (not to mention liturgical texts), to be at best 
inappropriate and at worst unchristian. Indeed it is commonplace 
to find asserted that the evangelists were mistaken in their re¬ 
counting of many aspects of Jesus’ teaching. Even prominent 
conservative scholars such as Joachim Jeremias claim that within 
ten years of Jesus’ death his parables were misunderstood, im¬ 
plying that not even the apostles, let alone the evangelists, under¬ 
stood Jesus’ teaching correctly.If it could be shown that the 
biblical critics’ rejection of these texts has nothing to do with 
the texts themselves, but is the result of the biblical critics’ mis¬ 
understanding of allegory, then biblical critics could reclaim 
those allegorical texts they are now forced to reject and could 
thereby have a greater respect for the authors of Scripture. 

Within contemporary biblical criticism there are two domi¬ 
nant schools of parable interpretation. Because these schools are 
by far the most influential and significant, this study wiU be 
concerned only with these two groups. The first of these groups 
I call “single point” critics. Their primary thesis is that the 
parables can never be allegorized justifiably, because each para¬ 
ble has only one point of comparison, or a single point to make. 
They place more emphasis on the hermeneutical implications of 
parable structure, but they also indicate some theological impli¬ 
cations. This group includes such noted scholars as C. H. Dodd, 
Joachim Jeremias, and more recently, Eta Linnemann. Those in 
the second group I call the “genre critics,” because they wish to 
modify the single point approach by taking into account contem¬ 
porary literary studies. They are also concerned with the her¬ 
meneutical aspects of parable structure, but focus more attention 
on directly exploring its theological implications. This group, 

i‘For example, Perrin, p. 92. Sometimes this concept is implied by their 
approach rather than explicitly discussed. 

i2Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus [Rev. Ed.] (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1962), pp. 12-13. 
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which is more diverse than the single point group, includes 
Robert Funk, Norman Perrin, Sally TeSelle, Dominic Crossan 
and numerous others. 

Hostility toward allegory on the part of the single point 
critics could accurately be said to be the foundation of their 
methodology, and their founder’s antipathy has not been sig¬ 
nificantly moderated through the years. Dodd, for instance, calls 
it “mystification” which “must appear quite perverse”*® while 
Jeremias speaks of the “positively alarming” history of allegorical 
interpretation of the parables as described by Jiilicher. He goes 
on to say that the parables have been subject to “centuries of 
distortion and ill-usage . . . through allegorical interpreation.”*'* 
According to Jeremias (and most would agree), Jiilicher 
“proved incontestably . . . that allegorizing leads to error,” and 
also that “it is utterly alien to the parables of Jesus.”*® 

The second group of parable scholars, the genre critics, 
are not as hostile in their attitude towards allegory, but they 
demonstrate basically the same understanding of the genre. All 
these critics are quite clear and unanimous about their view of 
the actual nature of allegory, its structure, and the implications 
of that structure. 

Both groups of critics, and biblical critics in general, assume 
that in any narrative, whether an allegory or not, the two main 
structural elements are the “picture part” or form (the images 
alone, the plot, etc.), and the meaning. The hermeneutical and 
theological implications are derived largely from the different 
ways the picture part and the meaning are related. 

According to these biblical critics, in allegory the picture 
part and the meaning are only superficially related—like a con¬ 
tainer is related to its contents. The picture part is not even an 
important container, but is dispensible, like a box that holds a 
desired jewel. The picture part is assumed to be “merely a deco¬ 
rative code,” i.e., having no intrinsic value “in itself.” Its struc¬ 
ture is determined totally by the meaning: it need have no logic 
of its own, but can be distorted in any way necessary to com- 

^®C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (Glasgow: Collins, Fount 
Paperbacks, 1978), p. 14. 

'Jeremias, p. 18. 

15/Wd. 
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municate the meaning. Because it is an arbitrary code, it is 
assumed that the intention is to communicate some “secret 
knowledge” to an elite “elect”; only one who already knows the 
secrets, and not an outsider, can decode the story. 

The hermeneutical implications of this structure, as the 
biblical critics understand it, are that every image, action, and 
aspect of the picture part is to be decoded in a mechanical way, 
with the meaning being a summary of these decoded points. 
The critics insist that one of the proofs that parables should 
not be interpreted allegorically is that in parables not every 
separate image has a separate meaning—in other words, that the 
kind of mechanical decoding they envision for allegory simply 
does not work for parables. They insist that because allegory is 
interpreted by means of a “secret code,” which must already be 
known to the interpreter, one learns nothing new (in contrast to 
parables which give new insight) 

The theological implications of this view are as follows: the 
picture part of the allegory is equated with the historical Jesus, 
the body, history, the material world, etc., whereas the meaning 
of the allegory is equated with the divine aspect of Christ, the 
soul, divine principles, or the spiritual realm. The structure of 
allegory, as they see it, thus implies a dualistic theology in which 
all the above pairs are related as a dispensable container is re¬ 
lated to what it contains. In such a view only what is contained 
(the divine aspect of Jesus, the soul, the divine principle) is of 
value. Furthermore, because the meaning is a secret teaching 
for an elect group, a gnostic attitude is assumed.'* 

The epistemology implied in such a system is that we can 
know the meaning, or its counterpart, die divine, only by “put¬ 
ting by the curtains” or “husk,” as John Bunyan says, to get at 
what is really of value.'* In this view a story can only com¬ 
municate if one gets rid of its form (the container) so that one 
can get to the content directly. 

Because biblical critics believe that this is the “actual na¬ 
ture” of allegory, they assume allegory always implies this theol- 

i®See, for example, Dodd, p. 15; Linnemann, ch. 1. 

iT^or example, Linnemann, p. 7; Dodd, p. 21. 

i®For a fascinating discussion of this see Tinsley’s article cited above. 

1*1. Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (New York: New American Library, 
Signet Classic), p. 149. 
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ogy and hermeneutics. Therefore its presence in a Christian 
context presents quite a program. Of course, if this were its 
“actual nature,” they would be correct in calling it unsuitable, 
even “the spectral enemy of all biblical exegesis which would 
take the historical narrative seriously and of a Christology which 
aims at giving due attention to the genuine humanity of Jesus.”*® 
The problem, however, as we will see below, is not with allegory 
itself in a traditional Christian context, but with their under¬ 
standing of it, which seems to have been distorted largely by 
their false belief that genres have “actual natures,” as well as 
by their understanding of how picture part and meaning, or any 
form and content, are related. 

The biblical critics’ description of the “actual nature” of 
allegory as a kind of cryptogram does apply to certain Classical 
uses of allegory, as well as to the three examples of later alle¬ 
gories they mention (though their analysis is oversimplified in 
most of these cases. These three examples, which are the only 
examples of post-Classical allegory ever mentioned by these 
critics, were written from the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, when an imitation of Classical styles was in fashion. It 
appears that this is the only kind of allegory with which they 
are familiar. This is unfortunate if they seriously wish to discuss 
the “actual nature” of allegory, since this represents only one 
of many types of allegory. Furthermore, although this type was 
popular in the eras mentioned, it is not one which has been 
especially popular in the Christian tradition as a whole. 

While it is true that genres do have particular structures 
that can have particular theological implications, these structures 
generally are not single, or as simple and clear-cut, as the biblical 
critics would like them to be. This is particularly true in the case 
of allegory, for it is one of the most widely and diversely used 
of all genres. In fact, because of this extremely diverse usage, 
it has even been suggested that allegory should not be considered 
a genre at all, but should be thought of as a literary “mode,” like 
satire, which can be used within many different genres.** 

20Tinsley, p. 154. 

2tJohn MacQueen, Allegory, ed. J. D. Jump, The Critical Idiom, No. xiv 
(London: Methuen and Co., 1978), p. 25. 

22For example, Clifford, pp. 6ff. 
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A brief list of some of those who have written allegories 
and/or allegorical interpretations should suffice to indicate this 
diversity. They include, in chronological order from the fourth 
century B.C. to the twentieth century A.D.: Plato (e.g. the 
allegory of the cave), Old Testament prophets. New Testament 
evangelists, St Paul, St Gregory of Nyssa {The Life of Moses), 
William Langland {Piers Plowman), Guillaume de Lorris {Ro¬ 
mance of the Rose), Dante {The Inferno), Edmund Spenser 
{The Fairy Queen), John Bunyan {Pilgrim's Progress), Jona¬ 
than Swift {Gulliver’s Travels), George Orwell {Animal Farm), 
and Martin Heideggar (the allegory of Care). One can find 
extremely diverse religious groups using allegory, including 
Roman Catholics, Puritans, and Orthodox Christians. Adherents 
of nearly every political persuasion from monarchy to socialism 
have also used it. In short, allegories, and allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion, have been used to reflect many diverse and even contra¬ 
dictory theologies and world-views for several thousand years.“ 
This does not mean that the biblical critics are wrong in 
seeing theological implications in allegorical narrative structures. 
But they oversimplify reality when they ignore the common 
practice of authors to use and adapt literary forms which may 
or may not reflect their world-view adequately. One cannot 
prove what an author’s world-view is from his choice of form 
alone—there are always other factors involved. 

They are also mistaken in thinking that allegory has only 
one structure, only one way of relating the picture part and the 
meaning. In fact, it has several ways of relating the two elements, 
which is why it can effectively reflect opposing views. Two of 
these are of particular interest to this study: a dualistic structure 
which these biblical critics assume it always has, and a holistic 
structure completely consonant with Christian theology. 

In a classical context, the most popular forms of allegory 
were narrative (which includes myths, “in which the plot may 
be analyzed and interpreted at more than one level,”®* and 
figural, in which each character, image, etc., stands for some- 

2SFor example, Clifford, ch. 1; Gabriel Josipovici, The World and the 
Book (London: Macmillan, 1971). While allegory has reflected many world¬ 
views, there is a special connection between allegory and Christianity as in¬ 
dicated in this and other works. 

®^MacQueen, p. 18£f. 
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thing else in an jc = a relationship (the same structure as “naive” 
allegory or cryptograms). This x — a structure does correspond 
more or less to the view of allegory the biblical critics take, and 
can reflect a dualistic world-view. In fact, one finds in many 
classical uses of allegory, and especially in the Puritan strand of 
Calvinism which John Bunyan represents (his Pilgrim’s Progress 
is the example of allegory most commonly used by the biblical 
critics), exactly this kind of allegory and world-view which the 
biblical critics disparage (though as mentioned, their descrip¬ 
tion is overly simplified even for this kind, and their assumption 
that allegory always implies secret teachings is often unfounded 
in these contexts also). 

Allegory of this type involves the connection of isolated 
facts, rather than the perception of a pattern in the whole. Its 
X = a structure indicates that the picture part is simply a dis¬ 
pensable container for the meaning. Bunyan says this explicitly 
in his Pilgrim’s Progress, when he states, “what if my gold be 
wrapped up in ore?” and then tells the reader to “put by the 
curtains,” “throw away” his “dross,” and keep the “gold” or 
meaning.*® Clearly here the picture part is seen as purely deco¬ 
rative, and the “story is meaningful in so far as it is reducible.”*® 
This is true of the story, “because it is true ... for the Calvinist, 
of the world as well.”*’^ 

Such a view when applied to Christ would certainly lead to 
a defective Christology, since this is a world-view in which all 
aspects of the material world, including history, are not valued 
precisely because they are containers which block access (a kind 
of necessary evil) to what is truly important. The forms are to 
be discarded once the meaning is extracted. 

Unfortunately, there is not space to detail the fascinating 
transformations of allegory which parallel the major changes in 
Christian theology, especially after the Reformation.*® Still, a 
few points need to be made. It is remarkable how the theology 
and world-view embodied in allegories like Bunyan’s are so 
consistent with the Puritan strain of Calvinism, and the domin- 

25Bunyan, p. 149. 

2^Josipovici, p. 132. See this chapter for a more complete discussion. 

mbid, 

28See Clifford, Josipovici, et. al., for a more detailed discussion. 
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ant world-view of his time. Everything—from atoms, to words, 
to people—was perceived as separate units, passive and predeter¬ 
mined. This is a world where the creation is at best neutral, but 
more often negative, existing primarily to be exploited by 
humanity (or used by Satan to exploit humanity). It is a world of 
the isolated individual who knows only conceptually by passively 
(i.e., “objectively”) receiving what is given. Bunyan’s allegorical 
style reflects this; he does not depict the process of understand¬ 
ing, or bring the reader through it, but passively records events 
in which the conclusion is already given in the beginning.®® 
This theology and world-view are diametrically opposed to 
a modem world-view, which sees reality in terms of relationships 
and process, where everything is connected, and where people 
are necessarily active in the knowing process (thus complete 
objectivity is impossible). At the same time, it is diametrically 
opposed to traditional Christianity and to the theology and 
world-view expressed in pre-Reformation allegory, both of which 
also reflect a perception of reality characterized by relationship 
and process, in which people are necessarily active in the know¬ 
ing process. Of course, these modern and traditional views are 
not identical, but they do share many primary characteristics 
(which is why it should now be easier in many ways for those 
in the West to understand traditional Christianity than it has 
been since the beginning of the Renaissance I.*® 

^Josipovici, p. 132. 

soThere arc still significant differences in epistemology. In the “modem” 
view, the earlier belief that only conceptual knowledge is possible is main¬ 
tained. When this is combined with the understanding of the knower as 
necessarily active, the result is that all knowledge is thought to be relative, 
which results in a profound sense of being isolated in subjective experience. 
The traditional Christian view also considers all conceptual knowledge to be 
relative. However, in this view, direct knowledge (which is not conceptual 
but experiential) is possible; thus, truth can be known, and one need not be 
an isolated individual, but can be a person in communion with God and 
other persons. In fact, direct knowledge alone makes genuine communion 
possible. (For further discussion see, for example, I. Meyendorff, A Study of 
Gregory Palamas, London The Faith Press, 1964.) 

These differences in epistemology are also reflected in differing attitudes 
toward polysemousness (i.e., having multiple meanings). For the Puritans, 
polysemousness reflected the untrustworthiness of language—its potential to 
deceive. The modem view retains a negative attitude towards polysemous¬ 
ness, because it is believed that it reflects the subjectivity of all knowledge, 
the isolation of the individual, and the incomprehensibility of the world. In 
contrast, for pre-Reformation Christians polysemousness generally reflected 
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Thus, as expected, in a traditional Christian context the 
structure of allegory is quite different from the typical classical 
or post-Reformation types. In Scripture, for example, the most 
characteristic kind of allegory is typology, followed by situational 
and prophetic allegory.®^ Instead of the = a structure, aU these 
types of allegory have a structure which could be described as 
X is to y as a is to b. This structure means that there can be no 
simple decoding; the meaning must be discerned from the picture 
part as a whole. In fact many terms may not have a “separate” 
meaning, but contribute to the coherence of the story. Here the 
picture part is not simply a container for the meaning, but the 
two are interwoven. Most Christian literary allegories before the 
Reformation also have this relational structure, and are even 
known in literary circles as “incarnational” allegories, because 
the meaning is so embodied in the picture part that the two, 
although distinguishable, are as one.®® This holistic structure 
and its theological implications will be discussed in more detail 
below. 

Once it is realized that most of the New Testament parables 
are situational allegories with the structure indicated above, then 
it is clear that the evangelists did not intend these parables to 
be cryptograms. Dodd, and others, only believed this because 
the cryptogram is the only type of allegory with which they 
were familiar. Most of the biblical critics’ objections to the alle¬ 
gorical interpretations of the parables given by the evangelists 
(indeed, most of their reasons for rejecting allegory in general) 
disappear when an adequate understanding of allegory is brought 
to these texts.®® 

As mentioned, all three kinds of allegory listed above have 
a holistic structure. This reflects a world-view in which history 
and the material world are valued (they are not just dispensable 
containers). In fact, biblical typology is characterized precisely 

the harmony and beauty of the created order (that the world is ordered, 
and meaningful, and can in some ways be known). This is one reason for 
the intense delight in all kinds of punning and polysemousness during that 
time. 

®iFor example, MacQueen, ch. 2. 

®®Attributed first to Graham Hough in a lecture on allegory at Hollins 
College, Roanoke, VA, 1974. 

®*See, for example, MacQueen, pp. 24-25, for a detailed critique of 
Dodd’s view of the Sower parable and its allegorical interpretation. 
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by its concern with history.®^ Nothing in the structure of allegory 
as typically used by traditional Christian authors implies a fail¬ 
ure to value the historical Jesus, or history in general. Further¬ 
more, if one looks at the more explicit statements of authors 
using allegorical interpretation or writing allegories in this tra¬ 
ditional Christian context, it becomes obvious that even the 
“worst allegorizers” within the patristic tradition believed that 
more of the historical narrative of Scripture was recording actual 
historical events than many of these biblical critics do. In addi¬ 
tion, even the “worst” of them did not “de-historize” any more 
than do many contemporary biblical critics.®® Often, the ana¬ 
logies implied by allegorical interpretation were powerful to 
those using it precisely because they were based on actual his¬ 
torical events (see below). When one looks in an unbiased way 
at those who use the allegorical and bibliceil critical methods, one 
can see that a tendency to de-historicize is not necessarily linked 
with either method, but must be the result of other aspects of 
the interpreters’ theology. 

Having examined two of the primary reasons allegory has 
been so misunderstood (ignorance of the genre as a whole, and 
the belief that genres have “actual natures”), we can turn now 
to a third reason: mistaking cultural literary prejudices and 

^‘^For example, MacQueen, pp. 26-9. 

do not deal here with the apologetic aspects of allegorical inter¬ 
pretation which concern authors such as Origen in his attempts to make the 
Old Testament acceptable to those trained in Greek philosophy. But I would 
like, at least, to point out that a large number of biblical critics are doing 
essentially the same thing to both the Old and New Testaments with the 
techniques of biblical criticism. It is quite common for miracles, the Resur¬ 
rection, and all such “embarassing” elements in Scripture to be “allegorized** 
in the name of scientific techniques. The texts and the events they refer 
to are said to be, not what they appear to be in the text of Scripture, but 
something which is acceptable to a contemporary secular view. The Resur¬ 
rection, for example is turned into a psychological allegory—a wish-fulfill¬ 
ment fantasy created by grief-stricken primitive minds (i,e., the Apostles). 
For numerous examples of this see the works of D. Crossan, e.g., Raid on 
the Articulate, or N. Perrin cited above. Even John Calvin, despite his 
avowed principle to read as literal all passages not obviously figurative, 
“allegorized** the passage about the Lord’s Supper (see Hans Frei, The 
Eclipse of Biblical Narrative, New Haven: Yale University, 1974, p. 25). 
See St Gregory Palamas, The Triads (e.g., pp. 74-5) for a discussion of the 
allegorical interpretation of historical figures and events, and why this does 
not imply de-historisizing. 
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preferences for objective, universally valid principles.®* This 
means not only that certain literary genres or styles, such as 
allegory, are unpopular, or considered “inferior,” but also that, 
in the context of the biblical critics’ world-view, certain general 
characteristics of allegory, such as writing in a deliberately 
“obscure” way, are thought to indicate something completely 
different from what they indicate in the context of another 
world-view. The result is that, in terms of allegory as a whole, 
these characteristics are misunderstood. Thus, to help restore 
a proper understanding of allegory, it will be valuable to show 
what at least one of the major characteristics of this genre has 
implied to different groups, especially to the biblical critics and 
to mainstream pre-reformation Christian allegorists and alle¬ 
gorical interpreters. 

The biblical critics assume that a polysemous text—one 
which says one thing and means more than that literal meaning 
—necessarily implies that the content is a secret teaching for 
an elite (because they assume that clear and simple language 
which “says what it means” is the ideal, and, of course, Jesus 
would use the ideal style).®^ By contrast, in patristic and later 
Christian times (largely because of a different epistemology), a 
different literary ideal was upheld. Readers did not expect texts 
to be always clear and simple. To the contrary, the ideal involved 
“polysemousness,” because only this kind of text can embody 
in its structure the complex type of knowledge that was being 
communicated, and a world-view characterized by relationship 
and process.®® 

In addition, only a polysemous text provides the possibility 

36A classic example of this can be seen in Dodd’s The Parables of the 
Kingdom. In Chapter One, after giving Augustine’s allegorical interpretation 
of The Good Samaritan, he states: “to the ordinary person of intelligence 
who approaches the Gospels with some sense for literature this mystification 
must appear quite perverse” (p. 14). Does Dodd really believe, as he 
implies, that Augustine, the greatest early Western theologian, was below 
average in intelligence? Or that Augustine, who is commonly acknowledged 
as a great writer and a tremendously shaping influence on Western literature, 
does not even have “some sense for literature”! Clearly the fact is that 
Augustine does not have the same sense for literature which Dodd has. 
Dodd takes his own view as universally applicable, when in fact it is proper 
only to certain types of fiction written after the eighteenth century. 

®Tor example, Jeremias, p. 13. 

®*For example, Clifiord, p. 53. 
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for actively cooperating in meaning-making, or interpreting. 
Thus its complexity was not seen as a “perversity,” but rather 
as providing, among other things, the delightful pleasure of 
being active in relationship to the text (an idea that is regaining 
popularity, as a geuninely modern world-view that values rela¬ 
tionships and active participation becomes a more integral part 
of the culture.®® Even Greco-Roman pagans such as SaUustirus 
did not emphasize “secret teachings” as the primary purpose of 
allegory, but held that texts were written with “obscure” mean¬ 
ings in part as a moral good, so that the mind will not be idle.^“ 
Patristic authors such as Augustine also cite what they assume 
is a general human response: a delight in simply “seeing in 
similitude.”" Nowhere do such patristic authors speak of secret 
teachings in connection with allegories (especially in the sense 
of Jesus imparting secrets to a select few because He did not 
want all to be saved—as Dodd and others claim the evangelists 
must have believed, since they used allegorical interpretation). 
In fact, Origen, whom many consider one of the first and the 
“worst” allegorizers of all, states explicitly that God is doing all 
that He does in order to save humanity. If He uses allegory, or 
“obscure” language, it is not to prevent people from being 
saved. Rather, God “in his goodness refrains from sending them 
the quicker help [in being able to understand easily] . . . since 
this course is for their profit.”" 

mbid., p. 42. 

^^MacQueen, p. 14, 

^^Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, The Enchiridia, trans. Rev. S. D. 
Salmond, Vol. DC (JBdmburgb; T and T Clark, 1883), p. 638. The term 
“seeing-in-similitude” is from R. Tuve, quoted by D. Crossan, Semeia 9, p. 136. 

^^Origen, First Principles, Book TV, Torchbook Ed., trans. G. W. 
Buttersworth (Gloucester, MA: Peter Smith, 1973), p. 191, see also p. 189. 
Augustine, another “infamous” allegorizer, says explicitly that the purpose 
of “obscure passages” is to “stimulate our appetite,” and that “almost 
nothing is dug out of those more obscure passages which is not found set 
forth in the plainest language elsewhere.” Augustine, Ibid,, pp. 38-9. As 
another example, see St John Chrysostom’s discussion of the Mk 4:10-12 
logion which is the basis for what Dodd calls “the hardening theory.” Dodd 
and others assume that this logion justifies finding “secret techniques” in the 
parables (and that it therefore was used as the justification for allegorical 
interpretation of the parables). Chrysostom says that Jesus spoke these words 
in order to “draw” His audience “unto Him,” not to indicate they were 
left out (as the single point critics think the evangelist meant), and that 
“for their salvation. He was doing all things.” (Ttus is from his Homilies 
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Finally, in a traditional Christian context, the picture part 
of an allegory was not seen as merely decorative, but as embody¬ 
ing what is to be communicated in a unique way (thus it is not 
dispensable). Because such allegory cannot simply be decoded 
and exhaustively expressed in propositions, the focus is on 
“multiple interpretations rather than a single meaning.”^ All 
interpretation is considered at best partial, so there is no need 
to account for everything.'^ This is an important point for a 
correct understanding of patristic interpretations, as well as those 
of the evangelists. 

Having seen that allegories do not necessarily have the 
structure or imply the dualistic theology that the biblical critics 
claim they must, we now turn to the parable scholars’ under¬ 
standing of New Testament parable structure. From Jiilicher 
through aU the contemporary biblical critics specializing in the 
study of New Testament parables, the key to understanding the 
structure of parable narratives is their “realism.” Yet remark¬ 
ably enough, while these biblical critics are trying to understand 
narrative structure, and specifically parable, as “a literary en¬ 
tity,”^® and while they have been careful to try to define and 
classify allegory, there has been almost no attempt to classify 
or define the term “realistic.” Their use of this term is reminis¬ 
cent of one of Funk’s descriptions of parables, when he explains 
that “ever 5 ?thing is familiar yet radically different.”^® So it is 
with their use of “realistic,” for they use this same word, yet it 

on the Gospel of St Matthew, but the text is the same as in St Mark.) 
It is interesting that Jeremias claims that the true interpretation of this 
passage was unknown to the evangelists and all following them, until he 
uncovered it; yet Chrysostom [fourth century] interprets the passage basically 
as Jeremias does (see Jeremias, pp. 15, 17-18.) For a complete discussion 
and critique of the “hardening theory,” see Mary Sanford, **How Do You 
Read?'*: Theology and Hermeneutics in the Interpretation of the New 
Testament Parables (unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Kent, Canterbury, 
England, 1984). 

43For example, Clifford, p. 53. 

'^For example, Michael Murrin, The Veil of Allegory: Some Notes 
Toward a Theory of Allegorical Rhetoric in the English Renaissance 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), p. 102. 

^sperrin, p. 92. 

46R. W. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God: the Problem 
of Language in the New Testament and Contemporary Theology (New York; 
Harper and Row, 1966), p. 161. 
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means different things from author to author, and even within 
one work of a single author. In addition, none of the critics 
recognize the full implications of the term in the various ways it 
is used. Because of this carelessness, it will be necessary to ex¬ 
amine closely how the term is used before we can begin to ex¬ 
plore its hermeneutical and theological implications. 

For Julicher, Jeremias, Dodd, and many others using the 
single point approach, parables are realistic in the sense of being 
“a piece of real life.”^^ According to Dodd, they “provide a 
reliable index to petit-bourgeois and peasant life in a provincial 
village in the Roman Levzmt.” Indeed, says Dodd, agreeing with 
Jeremias, Hunter and others, the parables are so realistic that 
“it is natural to suppose some of them were suggested by actual 
events.”^® Dodd does speak of unrealistic elements in the para¬ 
bles, but in the following manner: “Here and there interpreta¬ 
tion has intruded itself into a parable and marred its realism.” 
Even this he immediately qualifies by adding: “But if taken as 
a whole their realism is remarkable.”^® 

Although Linnemann is a follower of these single point 
critics, she does not claim that the parables are “a piece of real 
life.” She admits that there are unusual features found in many 
of the parables “which confiict with the daily experience.” Yet 
she claims that in spite of these unrealistic elements, the para¬ 
bles would not have seemed “unrealistic” to the original hearers.*® 
The genre critics’ understanding of parables, which the 
following quotations from Funk illustrate, is even farther from 
the “piece of real life” description Julicher and those who fol¬ 
lowed him tried to maintain: 

The parable concentrates on the familiar in such a 
way that it is shattered; hyperbole and paradox are 
... intrinsic to the parable. 

. .. the parables as pieces of everydayness have an un¬ 
expected “turn” which looks through the common¬ 
place to a new view of reality. 

p. 148. 

48Dodd, cited by Funk, p. 153. 

«Dodd, p. 20. 

soUnnemann, pp. 28, 29, 10. 
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... the listener is led through the parable into a strange 
world where everything is familiar yet radically differ¬ 
ent.®* 

The genre critics place more and more emphasis on the presence 
of shocking, unrealistic features, or a “turn,” as Funk sometimes 
calls it. This unexpected turn can take several forms. It may be 
“overt in the form of a surprising development in the narrative, 
an extravagant exaggeration, a paradox; or it may lurk below 
the surface in the so-called transference of judgment for which 
the parable calls.”®* The genre critics speak of the parables in 
terms of “shattering,” breaking apart the familiar. They speak 
of the realism being “strained” and “cracked,” yet they are just 
as insistent about the parables’ realism as Dodd and the oAer 
single point critics. 

All these critics want to call the parables “realistic” (almost 
at any cost) because they want to claim that the parables are 
realistic narratives. They aU then base their methods of inter¬ 
preting the parables entirely on this claim. The theological im¬ 
plications which are so important to the genre critics are also 
based entirely on the assumption that parables are realistic 
narratives. 

However, none of these interpreters give any indication of 
being aware that classifying the parables as “realistic narratives” 
is very different from saying merely that they use images from 
everyday life. Using realistic imagery in a text has no hermeneu¬ 
tical or theological implications, because this does not neces¬ 
sarily have anything to do with the structure of the text (many 
allegories use “realistic images”). But a realistic narrative does 
have a particular structure, and thus does have very significant 
hermeneutical and theological implications. Because of this 
oversight, the critics do not realize that demonstrating that a 
text uses images from everyday life in no way indicates that it 
is a “realistic narrative.” Hence, they offer no support for their 
claim. They do not even seem to realize what type of realistic 
narrative they are using as a model for the parables. 

In this article there is not space to detail the overwhelming 

siPunk, p. 161. 

K/Wd. 
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evidence that their model of “realistic narrative” is wholly in¬ 
appropriate, and has moreover led to a serious misunderstand¬ 
ing of many aspects of the parables,®® particularly the implica¬ 
tions of its structure. Perhaps the most obvious point to make is 
that no one ever thought of the parables as realistic narratives 
until the 19th century, because such realistic narratives did not 
exist until shortly before that time. Indeed the primary model 
the critics use (uonconsciously, but obviously) for realistic nar¬ 
ratives, the realistic character novel, only came into full flower 
in that century. 

That realistic character novels are their primary model for 
parables can be seen in an extreme example from TeSelle, who 
emphasizes how “realistic” the characters in the parables are: 
“They are . . . real individuals, fraught with all the ambiguity, 
complexity, and richness of those who possess real histories.”®* 
In fact, none of the parables is at all concerned with character¬ 
ization. The characters are described simply as “a widow,” “a 
certain man,” etc. Their feelings, or anything that would describe 
them as individuals, are absent. Only the minimum necessary to 
communicate the meaning is given. TeSelle’s interpretation is a 
clear example of projecting an appropriate way of reading cer¬ 
tain types of character novels very inappropriately onto parables. 
It is a literary fallacy quite common from the late 19th century 
until the late 1950’s, when Louis Knight exposed it as a fallacy.®® 
It has resurfaced in this theological context because of the use 
of reahstic narrative as a model for parable. 

Laying aside the fact that the critics’ model, realistic narra¬ 
tive, cannot possibly be appropriate for the New Testament 
parables (for many reasons, not the least of which is the fact 
that it is anachronistic), we will still look at their understanding 
of parables as realistic narratives, for this sheds very interesting 
light on why allegory has been unpopular. This will also dra¬ 
matically indicate how very much one’s world-view shapes and 
even determines one’s method of interpretation, even in the 
more objective realm of biblical criticism. 

s^or a detailed examination of these errors see: M. Sanford, thesis, 
cited above. 

«TeSelle, p. 121. 

^Louis Knight, Explorations (London: Chatto & Windus, 1958). 
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The primary characteristic of realistic narratives which the 
biblical critics apply to parables (and the only one we can dis¬ 
cuss in this paper) is the relationship between the picture part 
and the meaning. In a realistic narrative, the picture part is said 
to be autonomous from the meaning, i.e., to have its own “inner 
logic”: it is not dependent on the meaning, but is independent. 
This quality is of utmost importance to all the critics. All are 
careful to ins ist that the presence of unrealistic elements in no 
way affects this structure; the parables are still realistic narra¬ 
tives.*® 

The hemeneutical implications of this structure are simple. 
If the picture part is not a code containing the meaning, then 
the picture part should not be decoded point by point as the 
critics assume allegories are meant to be. The purpose of the 
details is merely to add to the story’s realism.®^ One must look 
at the story as a whole to determine its meaning.*® 

Furthermore, in the genre critics’ view there are only two 
possibilities for any form/content relationship: either a thing 
can be just itself and of value, or it can lose its value, and even 
in a sense its reality, by communicating something else. There 
are countless examples of this fundamental assumption expressed 
on many different levels. For example, when Hunter says that 
in the parables “stones are stones, loaves are loaves,”*® or when 
Wilder says, “in these parables a shepherd is an actual shepherd, 
not ‘a flash-back to God as the Shepherd of Israel,’ ”®® both have 
as their fundamental assumption that a thing cannot have value 
itself and also express another meaning. If the shepherd is not 
just a shepherd, Aen it is just a dispensable code.*^ 

TeSelle applies this explicitly to Christology. She claims that 
after the Fathers equated the person of Jesus with the Logos, 

®®For example, Linnemami, iq>. 28-29; TeSelle, p. 13. 

®T>odd, p. 20. 

^®As was mentioned above, this is also true of many allegories pn^rly 
understood. This claim does not in itself resolve the problem of “how much” 
of a parable to interpret. 

*»A. M. Hunter, Interpreting the Parables (Philadelphia: The West¬ 
minster Press, 1960), p. 10. (He is a “single point” critic.) 

*®A. N. Wilder, quoted by Perrin, p. 129. 

«>See also Fuchs, quoted by Funk, p. 204, who who explains why being 
“secular” implies this either/or view, and claims that Jesus’ parables are 
secular. 
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“we have never since been able in good conscience to affirm 
his humanity with all it implies.”®^ In other words, either Jesus 
must be only divine, or only human. 

Also, the genre critics claim that because the picture part 
is autonomous from the meaning, it is not a dispensable code for 
the meaning, but is indispensable. It has value “in itself’ (not 
just as a contained for the meaning) because it is complete in 
itself. In this way they claim that both the picture part and the 
meaning are valued, and that therefore this structure is holistic.*® 
However, as will be explained below, an indispensable picture 
part is not necessarily in a holistic relationship with its meaning. 
Ironically, the biblical critics see the same fundamental relation¬ 
ship between any form and content which they criticize in alle¬ 
gory, for they too believe that a thing cannot be valued in itself 
if it communicates another reality. 

The genre critics do not seem to realize that, of course, 
realistic narratives can be “autonomous” from all meaning be¬ 
sides the literal one, because these narratives, by definition, do 
not have any meaning beyond the literal level. But when this 
concept of an autonomous picture part is applied to a poly- 
semous text such as a New Testament parable, a serious problem 
occurs; how can the picture part communicate a meaning if it 
is wholly autonomous from it? (In any case this idea is absurd 
from a linguistic or literary perspective.) 

The genre critics’ solution to this problem, and the theo¬ 
logical implications they derive from it, are most revealing. The 
genre critics explain this strange relationship by claiming that 
the picture part, which is equated with the parables’ realism (and 
thus represents the “ordinary”), is the context (or form) which 
is intersected, shattered, cracked, etc., by the “extraordinary,” 
i.e., the meaning. That is, the meaning is communicated by 
breaking into, cracking, etc., the picture part.®^ Dodd (and other 
single point critics) seem to share a similar view. Dodd, for 
example, speaks of the meaning as “intruding” into, and “mar¬ 
ring” the realistic picture part.*® The genre critics say that the 

«2TeSeUe, p. 92 fn. 

**For example, TeSelle, p. 13 and throughout. 

«*For example, TeSelle, p. 2, pp. 69-71. 

WDodd, p. 20. 
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picture part is analogous to the ordinary world, and the mean¬ 
ing is analogous to the divine. Thus in their theology (which 
they are claiming is the true teaching of Jesus because they 
believe they have derived it from the parables), the ordinary 
world must be autonomous from the divine: in other words, the 
parables, as realistic narratives, are thought to reflect the secular 
world, which is autonomous from God, and from any meaning.*® 
They are quite explicit in making this connection and in affirm¬ 
ing this world-view. For instance, according to Funk: 

Modern man cannot accept the mythological pic¬ 
ture of the world, for the reason that the world is a 
closed unity for him, i.e. it is not open to the incursion 
of transcendent powers. . . . Modem man cannot ac¬ 
cept the mythological picture of himself either, since 
his own self-understanding asserts that he is a unified 
being, who is not open to the incursion of divine pow¬ 
ers, with the result that this man attributes his experi¬ 
ence, thought, volition to his own agency.*’^ 

Funk, and the other genre critics,®* believe that the para¬ 
bles’ structure provides a model of Jesus’ epistemology. They 
claim that the way meaning is “present” and can be known in 
the parables, is exactly analogous to the way God is present in 
the world, and can be known. Thus, they claim that one does 
not come to know God directly in this world, even as in parable 
one does not “see” the divine element, or the meaning, directly.*® 
As TeSelle explains, “the secular and the human is the place of 
God’s presence,... for the most part hidden under the ordinary 
events of everyday life.”^® In terms of the relationship between 
narrative as the realistic element and meaning as the strange 
element, the parables’ structure is seen to reflect an understand- 

®*Much of TeSelle’s book is an examination of these presuppositions. 

®^Funk, p. 99. 

®*Not all the genre critics make explicit statements about all these 
points, but they are logical extensions of other presuppositions. TeSelle’s 
book attempts to make explicit many of these points which are implied 
elsewhere. 

esTeSelle, p. 141. 

mbid., p. 77. 
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ing of this world as the only context through which the divine 
can be indirectly glimpsed. 

This analogy is extended to Jesus, who is called “the parable 
of God” (the historical Jesus = the picture part, and His 
divinity = the meaning). According to TeSelle, this means that 
God is “somehow or other” manifest through the “mundane 
life” of Jesus.'^* It is never explained why this Jesus is of any 
particular interest, since such a statement could be made about 
anyone, but TeSelle does not insist that Jesus is not “dispensable,” 
just as the picture part of the parable is not dispensable.'^* 

This perspective is also applied to the images in the para¬ 
bles which the genre critics claim are secular (equating “secular” 
with “realistic”).■'* As we saw above, they want to say that 
“stones are stones,” and a shepherd is “not a flash-back to the 
God of Israel”; the parables’ images, they claim, have no “in¬ 
truding” theology. 

This aU seems to be a very clear case of letting one’s theol¬ 
ogy distort the text one is interpreting. If one lists all the major 
images in the stories which all the “modem” interpreters agree 
are truly parables, one will see that they all contain very common 
Old Testament images for God and the things of God (kings, 
feasts, harvests, etc.), or in the case of the Good Samaritan 
(which not all consider a parable), a situation of someone sav¬ 
ing someone else.^^ In addition, even what they call the illustra¬ 
tions and similitudes (see for example, Linnemann) certain sym¬ 
bolic images commonly used in the Old Testament (sheep, ser¬ 
vants, treasure, etc.). The only exceptions are those in which a 
symbolic image for God could not have been used because God 
appears directly in the comparison (e.g., if a human gives good 
gifts how much more will God); or in which an illustration is 

’’Hbid., p. 76. It is not surprising that Jesus’s life seems mundane, and 
God seems completely hidden in everyday life, because the critics auto¬ 
matically consider any direct manifestation of God to be impossible. To them 
all reference to miracles, etc. is purely the result of an antiquated world-view, 
which, curiously enough, they assume Jesus does not share, even though 
they believe He is merely human. 

’’^Ibid., p. 82. 

'^swilder, quoted by Perrin, p. 129. 

^■^The images in other parables are: fathers and sons; vineyard and 
laborers; feast; servant and king; sower, seed, ground, growing, fruit-bearing 
plants; judge and widow; steward and master; vineyard and wicked husband¬ 
men; net and fish—like harvest imagery; tares, wheat, harvest. 
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used which is a direct analogy (e.g., using a Pharisee as a 
Pharisee, etc.).” When Hunter says the images are only images, 
the examples he uses are from the first type of simile listed above, 
where a symbolic image is clearly unnecessary and even out of 
place, since the referent is mentioned directly. Given all of this, 
it seems perverse to claim that these are merely images from 
“everyday” life which would have struck the original hearers 
simply as that, particularly when the original hearers were com¬ 
pletely unfamiliar with strictly “realistic” literature, when all 
these stories were told by a great teacher and healer as He was 
teaching about the kingdom of God, and, especially, when those 
stories used symbolic images very familiar to the people from 
their sacred literature. In any case, many of these parables even 
begin with the phrase, “the kingdom of God is like . . 

TeSelle and the other genre critics want to claim that para¬ 
ble narratives, this world, and the historical Jesus are of value 
because they are indispensable, and they are not containers from 
which some desired content can be extracted and known directly. 
The claim is that because they are valued, they are in a holistic 
relationship with the meaning. However, in all of this, the genre 
critics do not appear to notice that in their scheme for parable 
structure, the picture part and the meaning are not really related 
at all; in fact, they have no more of a holistic relationship than 
the picture part, considered as a container, had with its meaning. 

This is also true of their primary model, secularism. A 
secular world-view is unavoidably dualistic, because it is based 
on the principle that things can only be fully themselves and of 

75images in the illustrations are: Pharisee and tax collector (direct 
reference); rich fool (direct), rich man, Lazarus, beggar (direct). 

Images in similes and similitudes are: hidden treasure, pearl of great 
price; sheep and shepherd; coin, woman, lamp—^rejoicing to find what is lost; 
bread and leaven; ripening grain; master and servant; good gifts from father 
(direct); building a tower (direct); king on campaign (direct); fig tree 
(direct); barren fig tree; doorkeeper (servant) and master; overseer and 
master. 

76Dodd and Jeremias support such a view by their insistence on the 
parables’ realism, which means that the images have no secondary sig¬ 
nificance. They insist on this even though both admit that the images are 
common Old Testament images that would bring a secondary significance 
to mind for the original hearers. This seems to be quite inconsistent, but 
necessary, if they are to claim that the parables are realistic, and non- 
aUegorical. 
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value if they are autonomous (so, for example, the world and 
God must be completely separate from each other). In fact, a 
genuinely holistic relationship is impossible within the context 
of the two possibilities for form/content relationships which 
secularism (and much of post-schism Western theology) pro¬ 
vides. Furthermore, although the genre critics state that they 
wish to include a modern world-view in their perspective, their 
secularism does not seem to be compatible with a truly modern 
world-view, since a modern world-view is characterized by rela¬ 
tionship and process, rather than the autonomous, self-contained, 
and more static view which secularism implies. 

In the model for parable they present, it is ironic that the 
meaning is communicated by “shattering” the picture part, or 
the realistic elements, i.e., by in effect destroying its realism (its 
“nature”). By analogy, this implies that any manifestation of 
God would somehow destroy the very world they are eager to 
aflSrm as valued and important (no wonder they wish to keep 
God at a distance!). It is fascinating to note how precisely this 
view parallels the understanding of the sacraments first ex¬ 
pressed in the 11th century Roman Catholic church—a view 
which many say marks the beginning of secularism.” In both 
systems, a thing can only be itself and of value if it is simply 
itself. And it can only communicate a meaning, or participate 
in another reality (and thus communicate it), by in some sense 
having its own reality “broken in to,” or destroyed. 

As mentioned, neither of the form/content relationships 
in the critics’ world-view allows for a holistic relationship be¬ 
tween the form and content; therefore, neither can reflect a 
genuinely holistic world-view. If, however, we turn to traditional 
patristic Christology, we find a third possibility implied in the 
fundamental revelation of traditional Christianity—the Incarna¬ 
tion (and this should be the foundation of any truly Christian 
world-view). It is most significant that when the genre critics 
relate parable structure to the two natures of Christ, they ignore 
completely the most fundamental element in a traditional Chris- 

^^See A. Schmemann, For the Life of the World (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1973), Appendix: “Sacrament and Symbol,” espe¬ 
cially p. 143. For a discussion of similar points, see Josipovici, ch. 2. A prime 
example of this development in Western Christian thought is the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the transubstantiation of the eucharistic elements. 
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tology—the very factor which allows for a union in which each 
nature, while interpenetrating the other, fully maintains its own 
reality and value: the person. 

In traditional Christology it is the person, not the nature, 
which is understood to be the foundation of existence.^® While 
two different natures are mutually exclusive, a single person can 
participate in more than one nature. A person, as Christ demon¬ 
strated, can enhypostasize another nature without in any way 
losing his own original nature. The two natures of Christ are 
enhypostasized, or given existence, in His one person, in a union 
“without confusion” where each nature participates fully in the 
other without losing its own reality and value. Each affects the 
other without absorbing or overwhelming the other.™ 

The Incarnation further reveals not only that one reality 
can communicate or participate in another reality, but that 
human beings (and by analogy, the material world, and even 
polysemous narrative structures, and other realities) only become 
their true selves and acquire their full value by participating in 
(or communicating) another reality. Christ reveals to us in His 
divine/human nature that human beings are by nature fully 
themselves and of full value only when they participate in God 
and in other people, because it is for exactly this that they are 
created. One noted theologian has spoken of “being as com¬ 
munion,” emphasizing the fact that we cannot really exist as 
“autonomous” isolated individuals, for our very being depends 
upon communion. Thus, to attempt to live as if we were fully 
autonomous entities, and to embrace a world-view which pro¬ 
motes such a perspective, would necessarily lead to much dis¬ 
tortion. 

^8For a discussion of this and related points see, for example, the dis¬ 
cussions of Christology in John Meyendorffs Byzantine Theology (London: 
Mowbrays, 1974). Also see P. Nellas, Deification in Christ: Orthodox Per¬ 
spectives on the Nature of the Human Person, trans. N. Russell (Crestwood, 
NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1987). 

:^^This view is a starting point, like the genre critics’ assumption that a 
thing can only be of value if it is just iteelf. ITius, like all starting points, 
it cannot be proven conceptually. There is a kind of proof in the implica¬ 
tions, however, because a genuine holistic vision is most fully maintained 
by the traditional view; in fact, it provides the only truly holistic model. 

®®John Zizioulas, Being as Communion (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1985). 
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The characteristic of being as communion is true not just 
of people and polysemous literature, but of the physical world 
and language as well. A genuinely modem world-view explains 
how this is so. For instance, on the sub-atomic level, it has been 
discovered that matter is not composed of discrete, autonomous 
units, but relationships of energy. Likewise, in linguistics, schol¬ 
ars have come to realize that words do not have meaning as 
individual, autonomous units, but they can mean only in rela¬ 
tionship to one another and to the text as a whole (and to the 
world-view of the author) 

Because human nature was created to participate in the 
divine, the enhypostasization of human nature by Christ is the 
fulfillment of human nature, the actualization of its original 
purpose. This is the very opposite of the overshadowing, or 
elimination, of the human that the genre critics like TeSelle 
envisage. Furthermore, there is no opposition here between 
freedom and grace, because grace (being in communion with 
God) is not an “extra” added onto people, but it is what makes 
a person fully human. Being in communion with God, and doing 
His will, does not mean that a person must give up his freedom, 
nor does it limit “the necessity for him to become fully himself 
by his own effort; rather it secures . . . cooperation, or synergy, 
between the divine will and human choice . . 

Thus, by freely cooperating with God (who wills that all 
become their true selves), we do not surrender our true selves, 
our freedom, etc,, but we become our true selves. In a patristic 
context, human beings are seen as open beings, “dynamically 
oriented toward further progress in God.”*® Whether we look at 
people, our relationship to the creation, the sacraments, percep¬ 
tion through the senses, or interpretation, in all these cases there 
is also a task requiring our active and often creative cooperation. 

Hence, this Christology and anthropology provide us with 
a beautiful model for the relationship between the picture part 

belief in words as units was instrumental in enabling the Reformers 
to claim that Scripture alone is authoritative. It also led to the belief that 
biblical criticism could be, and even must be, the ultimate authority in 
determining the validity of interpretation, and thus dogma. See M. Sanford, 
“An Orthdox View of Biblical Criticism,” Sourozh, November, 1986. 
*2iMeyendorff, p. 139. 
mbid. 
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and the meaning in polysemous narratives such a parables, and 
in many types of allegory. We can still say with the genre critics 
that the picture and the meaning are analogous to the human 
and divine natures of Christ. But we must go beyond them to 
say that the picture part and the meaning are brought into 
existence and are united by the creative act of the author and 
the perception/interpretation of the hearer. These two personal 
acts of author and hearer parallel the person of Christ. And 
like the two natures of Christ, the picture part and the meaning 
exist in a union without confusion: they are distinguishable in 
thought, but united in reaUty in the minds of the author and 
interpreter. Each influences the other—they interpenetrate each 
other without ever being fused into one new “compound” or 
losing their own reality and value. The picture part has to “co¬ 
operate” with the meaning, in a synergistic sort of way, or else 
the meaning cannot be communicated through it. 

This does not mean that the picture part has no integrity of 
its own; it must have its own integrity in order to be effective 
(especially in our day). The meaning is not, then, communicated 
by destroying some autonomous, realistic picture part. Rather, 
the meaning is embodied in the picture part, and is communi¬ 
cated through it in a truly holistic way, just as the divinity of 
Christ is literally embodied in His human nature and body, 
which communicate that divinity in and through themselves. 

This means that the picture part is not “marred,” as Dodd 
suggests, or shattered and destroyed by its participation in, and 
“cooperation” with the meaning, as the genre critics explain. 
Rather, it is fulfilled, because it was created to communicate 
that meaning (in a sense this model is appropriate for all litera¬ 
ture, but it is particularly so for any didactic, or figurative form). 
Each picture part is uniquely effective in communicating its 
particular meaning, and is not simply a dispensable container. 
So it is also in human life: we become our true selves not by 
being autonomous individuals, but by being in communion with 
God and others—when we, so to speak, communicate, through 
our lives and our being (our “picture part”) what God has 
created us to be (our “meaning”), something that only we can 
communicate. Thus, traditional patristic Christology provides a 
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model for the parables’ structure that is truly holistic, as well as 
corresponding to linguistic and literary reality. 

The genre critics assume that the true teaching of Jesus 
will include a holistic world-view, and that this world-view is 
reflected in the structure of parables as realistic narratives. How¬ 
ever, as we have indicated, neither their version of His “true 
teaching” as a form of secularism, nor their understanding of 
parables as realistic narratives, is holistic. In both, the picture 
part, the humanity of Jesus, history, the material world, and 
humanity, remain separate from what they are to participate in 
and communicate. They only communicate by being, in a real 
sense, destroyed. Only traditional patristic Christology provides 
a holistic model in which all these forms and contents are intrin¬ 
sically interrelated while each maintains its own uniqueness—a 
genuine union without confusion. 

Having demonstrated that there is nothing necessarily im¬ 
plied by the structure of allegory to make it unsuitable for use 
by Christians, and having observed that in explicit statements, 
traditional CMstian authors who use allegorical interpretation 
do value history and the humanity of Jesus, there is only one 
major criticism of allegorical interpretation in particular left to 
deal with in order to give a more complete picture of allegory 
and its possible valid uses. There are passages in Scripture, such 
as the parables, which are literary allegories, and are intended 
to be interpreted allegorically. With an adequate understanding 
of allegory, one can see the mistakes of Dodd and the other 
critics as they analyze the evangelists’ allegorical interpretations 
—mistakes which invalidate the critics’ conclusion that those 
allegorical interpretations are not “authentic.”*^ There is no 
convincing argument against interpreting these passages alle¬ 
gorically (when allegory is understood correctly). 

But even if one accepts that parables are a type of allegory, 
one is still left with the question of how much of the story to 
interpret (Should every image be interpreted? If not, which 
ones?), and how to understand allegorical interpretations of 
texts which are clearly not literary allegories. Answering these 
questions involves first of all an understanding of the purposes 

®^See, for example, MacQueen’s critique of Dodd’s views. 
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of interpretation. One of the major reasons allegorical interpre¬ 
tations are misunderstood by most biblical critics is that they 
assume there is only one valid purpose of interpretation—to find 
the original historical meaning of the text. They therefore as¬ 
sume that those using allegorical interpretation have that as their 
purpose. 

However, this is not the case. In fact, allegorical interpre¬ 
tation most often has an instructive, and/or contemplative 
purpose, rather than being a search for an original historical 
meaning. This kind of interpretation is generally done in the 
context of a sermon, or practical spiritual instruction, rather 
than in the context of dogmatic disputes or a more technical 
academic context. 

Often a passage or image from Scripture is used to figure 
something of personal significance. Hence one can call this type 
“personal allegorical interpretation.” The purpose here is to 
provide instruction in the spiritual life, or to aid in contempla¬ 
tion and prayer. As Theophan the Recluse says: 

[Y]ou have a book? Then read it, reflect on what 
it says, and apply the words to yourself. To apply the 
content to oneself is the purpose and fruit of reading. 

If you read without applying what is read to yourself, 
nothing good will come of it, and even harm may 
result. Theories will accumulate in the head, leading 
you to criticize others instead of improving your own 
life.*® 

Allegorical interpretation provides a way to apply the text to 
oneself, by seeing, for example, that I am acting like the elder 
brother or the prodigal son. None of this implies that the text 
originally had these implications. It does imply that Scripture 
is expected to be practical to provide models of reality in pat¬ 
terns of events so as to indicate a way of understanding, a course 
of action, a reason for hope, as well as insight into some aspect 
of the spiritual life. 

**Theophan the Recluse, quoted in The Art of Prayer, comp, rtinritop 
of Valaamo, trans. E. Kadloubovsky and Palmer, ed. Timothy Ware (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1976), p. 130. 
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Another version of personal allegorical interpretation, 
which I will call “paradigmatic allegorical interpretation,” is 
much more controversial. Its purpose is also instructive, or con¬ 
templative, but it is presented differently from personal alle¬ 
gorical interpretation. For example, in a personal allegorical 
interpretation a text might say: 

O miserable soul, thou hast not struck and killed 
the Egyptian mind, as did Moses the great. Tell me, 
then, how wilt thou go to dwell through repentance in 
the wilderness empty of passions?*® 

In this passage the author uses an analogy (jt is to y as a is to h) 
between an inner state and this historical event. The analogy is 
expressed in a way to make clear that it is “just an analogy.” 

In contrast, in the paradigmatic type, die same analogy 
might be expressed as an allegorical interpretation of what the 
historical narrative means. For example; 

By the Egyptians is meant a mind full of passions. 
Moses killing the Egyptian “mind” and going to live 
in the wilderness means that in order to be free of the 
passions, one must “kill” the passionate part of the 
mind, (my example) 

The following is a patristic example from the Philocalia (a book 
of instruction on prayer and the spiritual life): 

The doors were shut... for fear of the Jews (Jn 
20:19) means that, for fear of the spirits of evil in 
the land of revelations, those who are firmly estab¬ 
lished on the heights of Divine contemplations shut 
their senses like doors and receive God the Word . . . 
appearing to them in an unknown way.. ” 

Andrew of Crete, in The Lenten Triodion, trans. Mother Mary 
and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware (London: Faber and Faber 1978), p. 223. 

*^St Maximus the Confessor, Early Fathers from the Philocalia, trans. 
E. Kadloubovsky and G£JL Palmer (London: Faber and Faber, 1976), 
p. 357, no. 49. 
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Another example is Augustine’s aUegorical interpre¬ 
tation of the Good Samaritan, where the two pence = the two 
precepts of love or “the promise of this life, and that which is 
to come.”*® In all these examples, an event or image described 
in the text is seen as analogous to a set of relationships in the 
experience of the author. Juxtaposing them helps to clarify the 
experience and to make communication of the personal experi¬ 
ence (or concept) more effective. 

The fact is that the two sets of relationships are analogous. 
No one criticizes the allegorical interpreters because their ana¬ 
logies are inaccurate. The first important point is, then, that the 
analogies are made and used because they work. (If they are 
inaccurate, that is another problem and has nothing to do with 
whether or not allegorical interpretation can be a valid method.) 

The second important point is that one who is reading Holy 
Scripture can appropriately expect that this text, because it is 
Holy Scripture, will be able to image or represent much in one’s 
own life—to give models of reality in patterns of events, so as to 
indicate a course of action, a reason to hope, an insight into 
some spiritual matter, or simply to provide food for contempla¬ 
tion. Many of the narratives included as Scripture fit into this 
genre precisely because they are true and historical, and can 
serve as valid models to help in any believer’s life. In paradig¬ 
matic allegorical interpretations, the fact that the events used 
as paradigms are historical and true, is what makes them par¬ 
ticularly powerful (they would not necessarily reveal anything 
about reality if they were invented). I would even say that part 
of the soteriological power of Scripture is that it gives access to 
potent true models and sets of relationships, which provide 
powerful, clarifying analogies for all kinds of significant experi¬ 
ences in the spiritual life. 

The fact that these narratives do depict historical events is, 
then, essential for establishing their trustworthiness, as well as 
for supporting certain aspects of the world-view that the text 
itself and the allegorical interpreter wish to communicate. Such 
aspects are that God is active in history and communicates 
through historical events, and that Christianity is not just a 
philosophy, but is the revelation of true reality through a world- 
8®Augustine, cited in Dodd, p. 14. 
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view which, though itself necessarily relative, leads to the fullest 
possible communion with God. 

It is possible that those using allegorical interpretation 
assume that the analogous relationships they see are part of the 
“intended” meaning (that of the original writer) because they 
are there and they work. But in this case, “intention” is used to 
mean that whatever “works” is in some sense the author’s, be¬ 
cause he thought of such a potent figure.*® Or it may reflect 
a belief (quite acceptable in contemporary literary circles) 
that the author’s intention cannot necessarily be limited to a 
single conscious intention. As the 20th century poet Robert 
Frost said, when asked if he had intended a certain meaning in 
a poem, “if it’s there, it’s mine.”®® 

All methods of interpretation have limitations, and all have 
been misused. Allegorical interpretation has certainly been used 
at times to distort Scripture rather than to clarify it, to drain 
historical events of their specific importance, or to give support 
to certain beliefs that the text does not actually support. But 
that is true of all the techniques of biblical criticism.®^ 

Whether we like it or not, regardless of the techniques 
used, everyone necessarily interprets out of the context of his 
beliefs, knowledge, needs, and experience. As modern linguists 
have confirmed, words (and any unit of meaning) have; 

two referents, only one of which has been directly 
supplied within the conventional code of language. 

The other must be supplied within the conventions 

is important to realize that allegorical interpretation, or any 
method not solely concerned with discovering the single meaning which the 
author “had in mind,” is such a problem to many biblical critics because, 
instead of using Scripture as it was intended to be used, they want to 
derive something from Scripture which it was never intended to provide: 
objective proof of what the “true teaching” of the “historical Jesus” was. 

®*Attributed to R. Frost in a poetry class at Hollins College, 1974. 

®‘For example, Julicher supposedly “proved” that allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion should never be used, because “he showed... how many and varied 
the possible interpretations were” (cited in Perrin, p. 93). But those using 
the techniques of biblical criticism eventually produced an even more diverse 
collection of interpretations (not to mention the fact that those using the 
allegorical method were not claiming to be revealing the single original 
historical meaning, as these biblical critics do). 

To cite one of the innumerable examples: in the twelve interpretations 
of the Sower parable listed by Linnemann (pp. 182-84), each distinguished 
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of another sort of system: the system of beliefs and 
cxjncepts held by the perceiver.®^ 

This means that although the conventional meanings of its words 
may be understood, a passage may well be misinterpreted if the 
interpreter does not share the “meaning-system” of the author.®® 
This does not mean that no one can know the true interpretation 
of Scripture. It does mean that it is not the one who claims to 
have no presuppositions who can interpret truly, but the one 
who has the correct presuppositions. Or as Tertullian (along 
with many others) said: 

for only where the true Christian teaching and faith 
are evident will be the true Scriptures, the true inter¬ 
pretations, and all the true Christian tradition be 
found.®' 

Only in the light of the living tradition can Scripture be rightly 
interpreted.®* 


There is much more to be said about allegory and its theo¬ 
logical and hermeneutical implications. In this article we could 
only hint at the different types of allegory and how they reflect 
changing theologies and world-views, or how the same literary 
conventions take on quite different meanings in different con¬ 
texts. We could only briefly explore the intriguing misuse of the 
term “realistic,” and how it reflects a dualistic world-view in¬ 
stead of the holistic one the genre critics seek. 

By way of summary, I would point out that if one looks 

biblical critic gives a very different interpretation, and each one is criticized 
by those who follow for letting his theology interfere with his interpretation 
(for not being objective), thereby distorting the interpretation found. 

®2Susan Wittag, Semeia 9 (1977), p. 85. 

9»/Wd., p. 91. 

»<Tertullian, quoted by G. Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition; An 
Eastern Orthodox View. Vol. I (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Co., 
1974), p. 77. 

»sSee, for example, Florovsky, p. 79, where he states that tradition 
does not solve the hermeneutical problem in a simplistic way, because one 
does not automatically have access to the fullness of tradition; one must be 
in communion with God, living the life of the church. 
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at the world-view reflected in the single point perspective and 
especially in the genre critics’ understanding of parable as a 
realistic narrative—with all that implies about the relationship 
between the story and its meaning, the created and the divine, 
and the human and divine natures of Christ—one sees that the 
distaste for allegory, though to some extent due to literary ignor¬ 
ance, is ultimately based on a secular world-view: a world-view 
which either does not understand, or does not accept, a tradi¬ 
tional Christology. Secularism fosters a distinct distaste for God 
as active in history and in individual human lives, as well as a 
distaste for the meaning influencing the picture part of a para¬ 
ble. No doubt this is in part (if not completely) due to a pro¬ 
found misunderstanding of the nature of the relationship be¬ 
tween God and humanity (i.e., no awareness that this relation¬ 
ship is synergistic), which is reflected by a misunderstanding of 
the relationship between the meaning and the picture part, as 
weU as by a misunderstanding regarding the two natures of 
Christ. 

In the Christian Revelation, however, we are shown “true 
reaUty”; surface appearance, the literal level, is not the whole 
story. We see a human being, but in reality He is both God and 
man. We see bread and wine, but in reality they are not just 
bread and wine: they also communicate to us the Body and 
Blood of Christ. We see a fallen world, but that is not the whole 
picture: it is also a world which is being transfigured by the 
creative love of God. It is a world in which the Kingdom, our 
real participation in the divine life, is already present (though 
future in its fulfillment), a world in which persons can begin to 
be freed from the distortions of sin and the dominion of death. 
It is a world that is not static, fixed, isolated, or unconnected to 
its source and meaning, but a world that is open, dynamic, loved, 
and being redeemed in a process with which we can freely 
choose to cooperate. 

This world, by its very nature, is one in which “true reality” 
is often not apparent on the surface. It is a world which is in¬ 
fluenced by and called to cooperate with its source and “mean¬ 
ing,” namely, God. Thus, it is a world admirably reflected in, 
and completely consonant with, much allegory and allegorical 
interpretation. In direct contrast to what the majority of biblical 
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Clitics have claimed, many uses of allegory are particularly 
Christian in the world-view they reflect. They have long been 
used effectively not only as a method of interpretation, but also 
as a means of instruction, contemplation, and prayer.^ 

This article has attempted to demonstrate that the source 
of the prejudice against allegory is not a genuine Christian view 
of history, or anything else genuinely Christian, but rather a 
literary ignorance, together with a secularism that is fundamen¬ 
tally alien to traditional Christianity and incompatible with a 
genuinely modern world-view, with its emphasis on relationship 
and process. This prejudice should not, therefore, be allowed to 
discredit allegory or prevent its legitimate use. 

Traditional Christianity, with its genuinely holistic vision, 
its revelation of the real possibility for direct communion with 
God—which does not lessen our uniqueness, but rather enables 
us to fulfill our unique selves—is sought by many today. In 
order for it to be recognized and appreciated for what it is, 
however, its implications must be expressed in contemporary 
terms. But it is not enough simply to spell out these implications. 
It is not enough to restore a proper use and appreciation of 
allegory. What is needed is the restoration of the very founda¬ 
tion of Christian allegory and of Christianity itself, namely an 
authentic Orthodox Christology that grounds all of Christian 
life and faith. 


®*For an excellent discussion of this, see Andrew Louth, “The Her¬ 
meneutical Question Approached Through the Fathers,” Sobornost, Series 7, 
no. 7 (Summer, 1978), pp. 541-49. 
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Nuptial Imagery in the Book of Hosea: 
Israel as the Bride of Yahweh 


Irene Kerasote Rallis 


“Nuptial imagery is virtually a universal expression of man’s 
religious experience and of his quest for a full life.”‘ This uni¬ 
versal marriage symbolism was taken up into Old Testamental 
usage, but it was transfigured into something other: the imagery 
reflects the convenantal union between Yahweh and Israel. In 
Genesis 2:24, the act of man and woman coming together is 
given great value as an ultimate union of opposites, “they [man- 
woman] become one flesh.” The prophetic Old Testament per¬ 
spective of nuptial imagery is one in which Israel, the wife, is 
married to Yahweh, the husband, at the Exodus; and Hosea 
“was the first known prophet to utilize nuptial imagery to com¬ 
municate the character of Yahweh.”® 

Hosea is the only northern Israelite literary prophet whose 
sayings have been preserved. His background was the growing 
crisis faced by the northern kingdom shortly after 750 BC, and 
his main prophetic activity probably took place between 750- 
30 BC. 

The Hebrew text of this biblical book is in a rather bad 
state of preservation and includes many variant readings. It 
combines both biographical and autobiographical material which 
has passed through the hands of an editor. Chapters 4-14 are 
especially difficult; the text in places is unintelligible, rendering 
many English translations obscure. Insofar as there seems to be 
no observable sequence in the series of short oracular utterances 
which make up the main part of the book, one can gain only a 
general impression of Hosean thou^t. 

iR. A. Batey, New Testament Nuptial Imagery (Leiden: Brill, 1971), p. 1. 

^Ibid., p. 4. 
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What can be ascertained is that Hosea’s main activity fell 
during the closing years of the nation, the prosperous kingdom 
of Israel headed toward destruction at the hands of the Assyrians 
in 721. Allusions to internal dynastic crises and a vacillating 
foreign policy suggest the period of political instability which 
preceded the fall of Samaria. Hosea has taken issue with Israel’s 
religion and religious practices in the time of the monarchy, 
seeking to recall the nation to the traditional standards of cove¬ 
nant faithfulness to both Yahweh and His people. 

He deals more specifically with the religious battle which 
took place in the later monarchy between Mosaic Yahwism and 
the Canaanite fertility cults. Israel’s religious syncretism was 
proof for Hosea that she had sinned grievously and had cor¬ 
rupted herself from within. 

Israel had come to identify her God with the fertility gods 
of Canannite religion, and in this context it was indeed daring 
of Hosea to use the marriage parable in order to break the myth 
of the cult god, Baal. Hosea’s message is the repeated denuncia¬ 
tion of infidelity to Yahweh, manifested in political maneuvering, 
but especially in the ritual worship of Baal which had reached 
new heights. Hosea laments that Israel loves and worships Baal 
rather than her covenant Lord, Yahweh. 

Hosea’s metaphor of Yahweh as the husband of Israel ori¬ 
ginated with his recognition of Israel’s specific guilt: she had 
adulterated herself and become a “harlot” to the Canaanite gods. 
By using this divine husband concept, Hosea acknowledges 
Yahweh as the only God, reiterates His claim to exclusiveness, 
and thereby voices His opposition to syncretism. 

Canaanite religious practices were absorbed into the reli¬ 
gion of Israel after the Conquest. The Canaanitic cult was to 
reflect and enhance fertility, and operated through sexual rites 
in order to coerce the forces of nature. The basic theme was 
that of Baal as lord or husband, whose marriage with the land 
guaranteed its fertility and ensured good crops. This led to 
“sacramental” fornication in temples and shrines, where wor¬ 
shippers, through sexual intercourse with priests and priestesses 
of the cult, sought by imitative magic to secure the benefits of 
the divine union for themselves and their land.® 


Ki. B. W. Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament, pp. 139-47. 
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With Israel’s wholesale adoption of the Baal cult, Yahweh 
became completely identified with the pagan god, and as long 
as this concept of Yahweh as “husband” of the land prevailed, 
Israel’s worship was destined to remain on the level of a nature 
cult. Yahweh was still nominally the God of Israel, but was no 
longer recognizable as the God of the Exodus insofar as He 
continued to be worshiped as though He were a Baal. Hosea 
condemned this “harlotry” of Israel, and directed his indictment 
primarily against the false allegiance it revealed. He wished to 
show that Israel had no existence in relationship with Baal, since 
her identity depended entirely on her historical relationship with 
the God of the Exodus, who had created her and now sustained 
her. No other god could legitimately usurp the place which 
Yahweh alone had the right to occupy in relation to Israel. 

Israel’s ungrateful forsaking of Yahweh for Baal (or the 
confusion of the two), is denounced by Hosea as nothing less 
than “whoredom” or “harlotry,” a term which, apart from the 
allegories in Ezekiel 16 and 23, he virtually monopolizes (1:2; 
2:2, 4; 4:10, 12-14; 5:4; 6:10; 9:1). This metaphor, however, 
is not just a borrowing of the Canaanite marriage imagery. 
Hosea takes the idea and re-interprets it, thereby breaking the 
Baal myth by employing its own concepts. 

Yahweh is still the husband, but of the people and not of 
the land. The relationship between Yahweh and Israel is trans¬ 
figured from the physical to the moral and ethical plane, and 
the marriage bond is transformed and sealed in a relationship 
of mutual service. “Here Hosea’s theology develops openly in 
dialogue with the mythology of his day in a remarkable process 
of adoption of and polemic against this mytholgy.”^ 

Furthermore, 

any suspicion that his [Hosea’s] presentation of Yah- 
weh’s love for Israel under the figure of marriage was 
merely a conventional borrowing from Canaanite myth 
and ritual is decisively scotched by two considerations: 
first, the conviction is expressed quite independently 
in the prophet’s parallel analogy of a father’s personal 

■*H. W. Wolff, A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Hosea 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974), p. xxvi. 
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and loving care for his child (11:1-9) and secondly, it 
is inextricably associated with his own direct experi¬ 
ence of what it means to be a person in a relationship 
of love with another person.® 

Israel’s desertion of Mosaic Yahwism dominates the oracles 
in the book, as Hosea seeks polemically to declare that it is 
Yahweh, and not the Baals, who has the power to give or to 
withhold (2:5, 8, 12, 21f). By asserting that the whole realm 
of nature comes within Yahweh’s sphere of operation, Hosea is, 
in fact, borrowing from Canaanite religion with the purpose of 
seeking to combat it. The same must be said of Hosea’s use of 
the imagery of love and marriage, for the sacred marriage (hieros 
gamos) was a prime element in the type of worship which he 
denounced as apostate. However, Yahweh’s partner in Hosea’s 
marriage parable is not a consort or goddess, but the historical 
Israel. In this way the legal categories of convenantal thought 
replace the mythico-cultic fertility concepts rooted in the hieros 
gamos. 

Hosea saw Israel’s religious syncretism as an act of adultery 
against Yahweh, and hence, within the metaphor of marriage, 
as fornication and prostitution. The worship of other gods is 
equivalent to apostasy from Yahweh, and Hosea persistently 
denounces this adulterous cult. 

It must be stressed that Hosea’s use of marriage imagery 
was both bold and daring in view of the sexual elements that 
characterized Canaanite ritual and practice. This parallelism, 
though, was meant to be striking and painfuUy obvious, issuing 
as it did from his re-interpretation of radical Mosaic Yahwism. 
In order to use this sort of imagery, he must have had a pro¬ 
found and intense experience which enabled him to penetrate 
to the core of Mosaic faith, and present the history of Israel 
with her God as a story of family relationships: husband and 
wife (2:4-22); father and son (ll:lfl): In so doing, he dis¬ 
closed a deep awareness that the relationship between persons 
is an appropriate analogy for the reality of Israel’s faith. But 
from where did this deep personal awareness come? 

®E. W. Heaton The Hebrew Kingdoms (Oxford: University Press, 1968), 
pp. 286-87. 
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It is almost unanimously agreed that the particulars of 
Hosea’s own tragic marriage produced this awareness that lay 
behind his prophetic commission. Although his primary purpose 
was not to describe his domestic tragedy, but to proclaim the 
word of Yahweh to the people, it was Hosea’s own experience 
which gave him his new insight into the nature of Yahweh and 
his relation to the chosen people. Out of his own grief Hosea’s 
message was born, as his broken marriage suggested the allegory 
of broken relationship between Yahweh and Israel. He projects 
his own personal experience of God, perceived through his mar¬ 
riage, onto his understanding of the position and destiny of the 
Israelite people. Even if it is improbable that Hosea’s ministry 
actually originated with his marriage, his whole message is 
influenced by it.® 

If Hosea’s marital experience is to be understood historically 
and not merely symbolically, it is understandable that he be¬ 
lieved that what had befallen him was divinely appointed (1:2), 
and that he saw in his own painful circumstances a counterpart 
to the relations between Yahweh and Israel (ch. 2 and 3). His 
marriage to Gomer corresponded to the establishment of the 
covenantal bond between Yahweh and Israel, Gomer’s infidelity 
to the apostasy of Israel, the estrangement between husband 
and wife to Yahweh’s punitive discipline of His people, and 
Hosea’s enduring love for his faithless wife to Yahweh’s stead¬ 
fast purpose of good for Israel. Hosea’s marriage, where many 
tragedies were overcome by loving discipline and forgiveness, 
became the drama of the inexhaustible love of Israel’s God. 

There is in Hosea’s marriage the problem of his wife: was 
there one wife, or were there two? Did he experience two divine 
injunctions to marry two different women, or are chapters 1 and 
3 accounts of incidents relating to the same woman? It seems 
that only if the woman mentioned in chapter 1 and 3 is the same 
one, would the parallel with Israel as the wife of Yahweh be 

®F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, The Anchor Bible; Hosea, A 
New Translation With Introduction and Commentary (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1980), pp. 45-6. Hosea’s “marriage and his family are the 
vehicle of his message and the two are so closely intertwined that the mean¬ 
ing of the one is the focus of the other.” “We must conceive of his personal 
life ... as an ongoing process of revelation.” 
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maint ain ed, Hosea brought back Gomer as a proclamation of 
Yahweh’s will towards Israel. 

“The mercy shown by the husband towards his unfaithful 
wife was, then, for the Israelite the image of the mercy and life 
with which God treated His people.”^ Yahweh did not take 
another, new wife in the wake of Israel’s apostasy. The injunc¬ 
tion in 3:1 to “love a woman who is ... an adulteress,” is a 
command to love with a love like that of Yahweh for His people, 
despite the fact that they go “a-whoring” after false gods. The 
adulterous wife is to Hosea what Israel is to Yahweh, and 
Hosea’s forgiveness mirrors (albeit dimly) the divine mercy 
and solicitude. If a mere man could still find it in his heart to 
want his wife despite her faithlessness, must not the same yearn¬ 
ing for the wayward bride Israel be found on an infinitely higher 
plane in Yahweh himself? 

Emerging from the Book of Hosea as a whole is the analogy 
between Hosea’s relationship with Gomer and that of Yahweh 
with Israel. For Hosea, these two “marriages” are inseparable; 
the one illuminates and deepens the commitment of the other. 
This may be seen from five features which both relationships 
share.® 

1) The primary relationship with its reaction of spontan¬ 
eity and openness, which was characteristic of the beginning of 
Hosea’s marriage (1:2), is analogous to the relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel at the start (2:14-15; 11:1-4; 13:4-5). 

2) The rejection by Gomer of the marriage through her 
adultery is comparable to and exposes the guilt of Israel’s “har¬ 
lotry” in abandoning Yahweh for Baal. Israel’s (Gomer’s) guilt 
was found above all in the dissolution of her personal relation¬ 
ship with Yahweh (Hosea), who had given Himself to her in 
personal acts of love throughout history (their life). (1:2-9; 
2:2-5; 4:1-3, 4-9; 5:1-7; 6:7-7:16; 8:1-14; 9:10-17). 

3) The unwavering love which Yahweh commands of 
Hosea, characterizes Yahweh Himself in 3:1-2: “.. . even as the 

’'J. A. Soggin, Introduction to the Old Testament (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster, 1974), p. 250. 

^bis analysis is based on a scheme found in Heaton, The Hebrew 
Kingdoms, pp. 287-88. 
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Lord loves the people of Israel, though they turn to other 
gods . . ” (cf. 5:15-6:6; 7:1; 11:8). 

4) Training and discipline for a renewal of the relation¬ 
ship “by the acceptance of responsibility for its breach” is what 
most concerns Hosea. He emphasizes that the severity of judg¬ 
ment must be relative to the size of the offense committed 
against love. Israel (Corner), though deeply loved by Yahweh 
(Hosea), had been faithless and deserved her punishment, l^e 
purpose of this discipline, however, is not destructive but crea¬ 
tive (3:3-4; 2:6-13; 5:8-15; 8:7-14; 9:1-9; 10:1-8, 9-15; 
11:5-7; 13:7-16). 

5 ) The final restoration is not arbitrarily added to Hosea’s 
proclamation of judgment, but is a hope based on his experience 
of inexhaustible love (3:5; 2:14-15; 11:9). 

When they are sorted under these five themes, the oracles 
of Hosea gain much in coherence and convey a more compre¬ 
hensible message. The following exposition deals primarily with 
the theme of the marriage metaphor. 


Chapters 1:2-3:5 present Hosea as the loving but spumed 
husband, who, through his actions with his own wife, comes to 
appreciate Yahweh’s own loving relationship with adulterous 
Israel. 

Chapter 1:2-9, describes the marriage of Hosea and pre¬ 
sents the prophet’s domestic life as symbolic of Israel’s apostasy 
and Yahweh’s judgment. In the development of this relationship 
there is loyalty, apostasy, discipline, repentance, and restoration. 
The purpose of the narrative is to illustrate Israel’s adultery in 
forsaking Yahweh for Baal, and Yahweh’s consequent abroga¬ 
tion of the covenant. This judgment in chapter 1, however, pre¬ 
pares for Yahweh’s salvation in chapters 2 and 3. The whole 
of chapter 1, then, defines Israel’s legal status before Yahweh. 

The concept of a legal marriage between Yahweh and 
Israel was absent in Old Testamental thought before Hosea 
made use of it. Nor is the characterization of a cult as “whore¬ 
dom” found anywhere in ancient Near Eastern literature.® These 

9Wolff, p. 16. 
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images so clearly suggest sexual activity, that one wonders to 
what extent these words were specifically chosen to signify 
Israel’s religious apostasy. 

Hosea used these images in his polemic against the Canaan- 
ite myths, from which he also borrowed them. He applied them 
only to Israel, not to Yahweh. With respect to Yahweh all overt 
sexual connotations are avoided: only Israel goes “a-whoring” 
after other gods. This nuptial imagery in Hosea (and later in 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and parts of Isaiah) describes the relationship 
between Yahweh and Israel only as it expresses the historical 
and legal orientation of the covenat relationship. 

According to Yahweh’s divine plan, Hosea’s family becomes 
an image of wayward Israel, and his children’s names themselves 
are symbolic of a rejected people. Jezreel—which means “God 
sows”—expresses Yahweh’s judgment on Jeroboam II, who was 
a member of the Jehu dynasty (1:4-5). 

The name of the second child, Lo-ruhamah—which means 
“Not-pitied” or “No mercy”—expresses the finality of Yahweh’s 
judgment on Israel, for He “will no more have pity [mercy] on 
the house of Israel, to forgive them at all” (1:6). 

The third child, Lx)-ammi, meaning “Not my people,” whose 
name is combined with the declaration “for you are not my peo¬ 
ple and I am not your God” (1:9), announces that the covenant 
is canceled, and brings Yahweh’s judgment to its climax. This 
verse, both severe and unequivocal, marks the turning point of 
ch. 1. 

The vocabulary in 1:9 picks up the narrative of Exodus 
3ff, but contrary to the covenant formula which appears there, 
it is used here antithetically as a formula of divorce. “You are 
not my people and I am not your God” (or “I am not yours,” 
or, more accurately still, “I am not there for you”), is opposed 
to “I am” in Exodus 3:14. The promise to “be there,” the 
promise of efficacious being, is here negated. 

Israel has broken the covenant, and Yahweh here divorces 
Himself from those who forsake Him. This rejection is the reverse 
side of His free election. The covenant, and fidelity to it, was 
the essential element of Israel’s life: it constituted their legal 
contract with Yahweh, their marriage bond. Yahweh did not 
dissolve this covenant. Israel broke it by loving other gods and 
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must now deal with the consequences. “Yahweh is the outraged 
partner to a violated agreement created by his own generosity.”'* 

The recasting of the old covenant fomula as a formula of 
divorce in 1:9, contrasts the beginning with the end: the end 
of the ancient saving history has now actually begun. This disolv¬ 
ing of the covenant marks the ultimate radicalization of Yah- 
weh’s judgment. 

It may be asked then, whether Hosea typifies the forgiveness 
of Yahweh. In view of the divorce, are forgiveness and mercy a 
thing of the past? Hosea has cut off his wife just as Yahweh has 
cut off Israel (1:2-4, 6-9). At this point, 1:10-11 holds out 
some hope of life. It is possible that these verses are a later 
addition, but even so, in view of the book as a whole, their 
thought is Hosean in that Israel’s punishment is not final, and 
there is hope for a final restoration (cf. 14:4-7). 

Chapter 2:2-15 has as its dominant theme Yahweh’s deal¬ 
ing with His unfaithful wife, a theme that appears as a theo¬ 
logical extension of Hosea’s own marriage experience. It was 
Hosea’s own inextinguishable love for Corner which, despite 
adultery and desertion, led to restoration. This experience al¬ 
lowed him to see Yahweh as both disciplinarian and redeemer. 
These verses look beyond the judgment in 1:2-9, to a loving 
discipline and final restoration, and thus set the scene for 3:1-5. 

As Hosea adopts the concept of the hieros gamos of the 
Canaanite fertility cults, Yahweh is shown to suffer under Israel’s 
deceitful love affair (2:13b). By utilizing this Canaanite “mytho- 
logoumenon” and transferring it to Yahweh and Israel, Hosea is 
able to introduce the concepts of adultery and divorce so as to 
destroy this myth from within." Yahweh refuses to accept as 
final the divorce which adulterous Israel both initiated and de¬ 
sired, and He is impelled by His love and His suffering to com¬ 
pete in winning her back. 

H. W. Wolff sees in 2:2-15 a definite consistency in both 
form and theme: all the speech genres used here have their com¬ 
mon origin in the setting of the legal process against an unfaith¬ 
ful wife.“ The various juridical decrees have as their aim the 

i®Andersen and Freedman, p. 51. 

“Cf. Wolff, p. 44. 

i2Cf. Wolff, p. 33ff. 
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mending of a broken marriage (2;2b,7,15) and the attempt to 
achieve reconciliation. Yahweh is the plaintiff, judge, executor 
of punishment, and arbitrator, all in one. His goal is not separa¬ 
tion but conciliation. 

It might be said then, that the passage 2:2-15 represents 
Yahweh’s lawsuit with Israel, the wife-turned-whore, and His 
continuous struggle with a stubborn people which is motivated 
by suffering love. 

Both an appeal and a warning to Israel are found in 2:2-5. 
Her children are called up by Yahweh, the spurned husband, to 
“plead” His cause with their mother. “If the clause ‘for she is 
not my wife, and I am not her husband’ is really a formula of 
divorce, it is misplaced; it would fit its present context better if 
it were read as a question: ‘. . . for is she not my wife . . .’ 

The mention of adultery in 2:2b refers to the breach of 
marriage, which is one of the rare offenses in the Old Testament 
that merited the death penalty (Lev. 2:10; Deut. 22:22). This 
act of adultery treats Yahweh as if He were either non-existent 
or dead. 

But Yahweh is merciful and asks the children to plead with 
their mother. If she repents, she will not be punished as an 
adultress. But if she remains unrepentant, Yahweh will “strip 
her naked” (2:3a), which was a part of the ancient Near East¬ 
ern divorce procedure (cf. Ezekiel 16:38-40 and also the Nuzi 
Tablets, circa 1400 BC.). This “stripping naked” indicated the 
husband’s freedom from obligation to clothe his wife, which he 
had assumed legally in the covenant of marriage (Ex 21:10). 
The husband’s right to do this was stipulated by ancient oriental 
law only if the wife initiated the divorce proceedings. Hosea as¬ 
sumes that in fact Israel initiated the divorce by putting on the 
marks of harlotry (2:2b), and by deliberately and consciously 
adulterating herself (2:5). 

Separation and solitary confinement are the themes of 2:6-7, 
with restraint being Yahweh’s disciplinarian means to achieve 
Israel’s return. He will continue these measures until Israel 
recognizes that she is better off with her “first husband” (2:7b). 
The theme of “seeking but not finding” in 2:7a, is indicative of 

i^Heaton, The Hebrew Kingdoms, p. 294. 
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the rituals of love and marriage, and is depicted clearly in the 
Song of Songs 3:1-4. 

Israel’s desire to “return to her first husband” presupposes 
that the divorce was indeed initiated by the unfaithful wife 
herself. This announced desire thus seeks a return to the original 
relationship which Yahweh had created. But according to the 
marriage laws stipulated in Deuteronomy 24: Iff, this coming 
together again was impossible (“. . . her former husband . . . 
may not take her again to be his wife, after she has been defiled,” 
Deut 24:4a). But here we must look ahead to Hosea 11:9, 
where Yahweh declares that He will not destroy, for “I am God 
and not man, the Holy One in your midst.” It is Yahweh’s cor¬ 
rective measure, proceeding from His love, which will achieve 
the result of Israel’s return to the ancient confession of faith. 
God thus does what is impossible according to the law (cf. Lk 
18:27; Rom 8:3).^'‘ 

Hosea attributes to Yahweh responsibility for the fertility 
which Israel had now accredited to Baal, in 2:8-13. Israel’s in¬ 
fidelity will be punished by both exposure and deprivation, and 
He will destroy those very things which Israel accepts as pay¬ 
ment for her favors (2:12a). This punishment is correlated to 
Israel’s guilt, insofar as Yahweh, the forsaken Provider, now 
withdraws His gifts, thereby demonstrating His lordship (2:9). 
According to the universal oriental marriage laws, a woman 
who humiliates her husband is cast out with no means of support. 
Yahweh’s punitive charges are thus to be understood within this 
ancient context. 

Indeed, the harvest shall fail (2:10-12), and Yahweh is 
the unmediate cause of its failure. If He removes the natural 
resources of the land, the feasts to the Canaanite gods must come 
to an end. He will dispose of the cultic festivals Himself. 

Hosea calls Israel’s lovers by the name “Baals” for the first 
time in 2:13a; and in 2:13b, Yahweh is shown to suffer under 
Israel’s unfaithfulness. He is personally affected by her apostasy, 

i*Andersen and Freedman, pp. 123-24. “The question whether Hosea 
divorced Corner (Yahweh renounced his covenant with Israel) does not have 
an either/or answer. Modem ideas of ‘divorce’ are not adequate to describe 
such a breakdown in relationships. The impasse in the present case consists 
of two simultaneous realities—the wife has decisively left her husband; the 
'husband absolutely refuses to relinquish her.” 
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and this reaction to her transgression presupposes a relationship 
of mutuality based on covenant responsibility. 

Thus far, Hosea has depicted Yahweh’s discipline and 
judgment upon adulterous Israel as a threat directed against the 
guilty partner. However, from 2:14ff, invitation and response 
dominate thematically. Judgment may be Yahweh’s first word, 
but it is certainly not His last. He wiU woo Israel back into the 
wilderness and speak new and tender words to her. This will be 
Israel’s second experience with Yahweh in the wilderness, based 
once again on love. 

The scene in 2:14-15 places Yahweh in the anthropomor¬ 
phic role of “seducer,” and Israel as the young bride surrendering 
to His overpowering persuasion. This represents the honeymoon 
period which followed the Exodus. The language definitely be¬ 
longs to that of courtship (Gen 34:3; Ruth 2:13; cf. Is 40:20). 
Like the Levite in Judges 19:3, Yahweh goes after Israel to 
bring her back. These two verses indicate Hosea’s dominant 
message: the purpose of judgment is to provide new life for 
Yahweh’s people. In returning to Israel her “vineyards,” Yahweh 
restores her to the place of the faithful spouse; for legally the 
vineyards belonged to her, and were only taken away because 
of her adultery. Israel expresses her preparedness to begin the 
marriage relationship again by answering Yahweh’s call; she 
fulfills the eschatological return to an earlier time. 

Israel’s answer to Yahweh consists of her calling Him “my 
husband and no longer ... my Baal” (2:16). Here the primary 
emphasis is on the marriage imagery. Israel 

is provided with the new works she will address to 
Yahweh. The change of address from one to the other 
should be understood in the terms of the metaphor of 
marriage Hosea uses. “My husband” is apparently an 
endearing expression; it addresses the husband as one 
who belongs to and who even enjoys a deep personal 
relationship with the “wife.” On the other hand, the 
address “My lord,” “My Baal,” emphasizes the legal 
position of the husband as lord and “owner” of the 
wife. There is not necessarily a correspondingly genu¬ 
ine and personal devotion to her as his wife. Hence, 
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this saying announces that Israel will not just respect 
Yahweh somewhat reluctantly, since He is its legal 
lord, but it knows itself to be placed in a completely 
new, loving relationship with Him,“ 

This new confession of Israel, however, is shown in 2:17 
to be the work of Yahweh; it is not her own accomplishment, 
for Yahweh Himself “will remove the names of the Baals from 
her mouth.” And this restoration of Israel’s true worship, which 
involves the making of a covenant with nature (2:18), has as 
its consequence the restoration of the wrold as a whole. It is 
interesting to note here that Yahweh is not a covenant partner, 
but rather Israel is one partner and nature is the other (a 
resolution of Gen 3:15 until the coming of the Messiah?). A 
mediation of peace is involved between Israel and the world, 
a mediation which is brought about by Yahweh Himself. 

Similarly, it is Yahweh who begets the virtues of marriage 
(2:19-20), and provides knowledge of Himself (2:22). When 
He tells Israel “I will betroth you to me forever” (2:19a), He 
is not addressing her as the uanfaithful wife of 2:2-15, but as 
a young virgin looking forward to new life (2:15b). There is 
to be no reconstitution of the old marriage bond, but the crea¬ 
tion of a completely new one, which will begin in nuptial love 
and announce a new and final communion between Yahweh 
and Israel. 

The phrase “I will betroth you to me” (2:19a), is more 
accurately rendered “I will make you my own,” which “solemnly 
attests to the binding, legal act of marriage.” The qualification 
“forever” denotes the “legal terminology for a lifelong, final, 
unalterable commitment.”*® 

Chapter 2 ends with a salvation oracle, Yahweh “will have 
pity [mercy] on Not pitied, and . . . will say to Not my people, 
‘You are my people.’ ” Once she has suffered Yahweh’s judg¬ 
ment, Israel will again become the covenant people through 
His mercy; and her response to Him, “Thou art my God,” will 
be a result of Yahweh’s eschatological salvation. It is His mercy 
which elicits Israel’s new confession of faith, with the new cove- 

«Wol£^ p. 49. 
mbid., p. 52. 
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nant in no way preconditioned by her works. As His wife, 
Israel “shall know the Lord” (2:20b), and acknowledge the 
gifts of the new marriage covenant.^’^ 

It is in chapter 3 that the Book of Hosea preserves its auto¬ 
biographical material. Insofar as 1:2-9 seems to be biographical, 
these later verses must come from the prophet himself. The 
chapter tells of the restoration of Gomer, Hosea’s wife, and 
analogously of the redemption of Israel through Yahweh’s love. 
According to this analogy of redeeming love for the faithless 
wife, the discipline exercised by Yahweh will move Israel to 
respond to His invitation to return to Him. The threats and 
promises of discipline disclose complementary facets of a rela¬ 
tionship based on love: a love which is no less vulnerable and 
no less stringent because it is divine. 

The problem of 3:1 has already been noted, and we 
reached the conclusion that only if the same woman is involved 
both times can the analogy with Yahweh’s relationship with 
Israel be maintained. 

Until this point in the book, it was from his own experience 
with his adulterous wife that Hosea gained insight into the 
nature of Yahweh’s love. But it seems now, as Hosea perceives 
that Yahweh’s love for Israel remains steadfast and true, that 
this divine love becomes the model for his own love and attitude 
toward Gomer. The model is given in 3:1b, which also expresses 
the central doctrine of Hosean thought: “even as the Lord loves 
the people of Israel, though they turn to other gods.. . .” “Divine 
love necessitates both Israel’s temporary chastisement and her 
ultimate redemption.”^® 

Hosea buys back his wife in 3:2, and she thereby becomes 
his legal possession through this symbolic act. She who partakes 
of the universal love of Yahweh, must prepare herself for per¬ 
sonal sacrifice and obedience. When the wife returns, she is 
subjected to a period of discipline and is strictly forbidden to 
commit adultery or to have sexual relations with any other 

may be asked at this point, in view of 2:23 whether it is from this 
vision of what the merciful Yahweh will do that Hosea turns back to his 
own wife in 3:1-5. Or had Hosea already done so and subsequently ex¬ 
perienced the nature of Yahweh’s mercifulness towards Israel? Who first 
forgave the bride-turned-whore and bought her out of degradation? 

^^Oxford Annotated Bible, p. 1090. 
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man (3:2). The character of the punishment is reformatory in 
purpose and is thus related to the character of the sin. This 
temporary judgment will serve to renew the conjugal relationship. 
These are necessary acts of a love that requires severe measures 
in order to redeem. The only goal of these acts is to achieve 
Corner’s (Israel’s) return to Hosea (Yahweh). 

Just as Comer is disciplined by Hosea (3:3), Yahweh 
shall discipline Israel (3:4). As an analogy with 3:3 would 
require, Israel is to be deprived of all things and must learn to 
survive through the discipline of the Exile (cf. 12:9). Both 
politically and cultically, she will virtually be driven back into 
the desert. But according to 3:5a, through this discipline of re¬ 
deeming love “the children of Israel shall return and seek the 
Lord their Cod.” “The purpose of Israel’s discipline is positive— 
to inculcate that penitence which begins in ‘fear’ and ends with 
restoration to Yahweh’s ‘goodness’ (cf. 2:14-15).”*® 

Yahweh once again brings His charge against the Israelites 
in chapter 4. Verses 1-3 constitute a specific statement of her 
failure, and 4:9 summarizes the basic Hosean message of loving 
discipline. In 4:1-3, the terms “faithfulness,” “kindness” (stead¬ 
fast love [hesedh]), and “knowledge of Cod,” are taken up for 
the second time. But whereas they are first encountered in 
2:19-20 (faithfulness, steadfast love, know the Lord) as the 
ideal virtues of the covenantal marriage bond, here they are 
presented negatively: it is the absence of these attributes which 
leads to abuses in Israel and forms the basis of Yahweh’s con¬ 
tention against her. These terms are basic to the message (2:19- 
20; 4:6; 5:4,7; 6:3,6; 10:12; 11:3-4, 12b; 12:6), but “kind¬ 


ness” or “steadfast love” is particularly characteristic of Hosean 


thought. 


The term “faithfulness” (’emeth, from the Hebrew 
root ’aman), means reliability in personal relationship 
—“good faith,” and the term weakly rendered “kind¬ 
ness” is the untranslatable “hesedh” for which “loyal¬ 
ty” is a better approximation than most. Although 
'hesedh” is espically characteristic of Hosea among the 
prophets (4:1, 6:4,6; 10:12; 12:6; cf. 2:19), it is 

^^Heaton, The Hebrew Kingdoms, p. 297. 
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found frequently throughout the Old Testament and 
over thirty times in close association (as here) with 
’emeth (cf. Prov 3:3; 14:22; 16:6; 20:28), The peo¬ 
ple’s lack of faithfulness and loyalty is virtually equiva¬ 
lent to their lack of “knowledge of God,” since in this 
context, da'ath ’elohim (knowledge of God), means 
knowledge of what God requires (cf. 4:6; 6:6; Prov. 
2:5).“ 

The word hesedh is translated by “mercy” in the King 
James, Authorized, and Revised Versions of the Bible, and by 
“kindness” or “steadfast love” in the Revised Standard Version. 
Since it expresses both duty and affection, it can more satisfac¬ 
torily be rendered “devotion” or “fidelity” in personal relation¬ 
ships. The most satisfactory translation is “covenant love,” which 
is particularly appropriate to Hosea’s use of marriage imagery 
and symbolism. 

The result of Yahweh’s withdrawing both His presence and 
His salvation in 5:6, is Israel’s confession and momentary re¬ 
pentance in chapter 6. Two units are juxtaposed in 6:1-6: 6:1-3 
is Israel’s confession and 6:4-6 is Yahweh’s reply. Israel’s con¬ 
fession in 6:1 follows from the conditions of Yahweh’s judgment 
in 5:13-15 (“I will be like a lion to Ephraim”). The confession 
takes the form of a penitential song, which was most probably 
utilized by the priests in times of danger (I Sam 7:6; cf. Josh 
7:6ff). In this ancient song, the expectation was voiced that 
“sick” Israel would be made well by the physician Yahweh. 

In Yahweh’s reply to Israel, both warning and demand 
can be found, as well as a radical re-affirmation of Mosaic 
Yahwism. The essence of Yahweh’s reply and of the whole 
chapter is found in 6:6, “For I desire steadfast love and not 
sacrifice, the knowledge of God, rather than burnt offerings,” 
Once again, the terms “steadfast love” and “knowledge of God” 
are taken up (2:19-20; 4:1) as the ground of faith and good¬ 
ness. Yahweh states what is acceptable to Him and insists on 
“loyalty” {hesedh). This is equivalent to “knowledge of God,” 
as opposed to “sacrifice” or “burnt offerings.” Used in the perfect 


mm. 
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tense, the verb “I desire” in 6:6a expresses the universal validity 
of Yahweh’s will.*^ 

It is only through such genuine worship that Yahweh’s 
relationship to His people can be experienced. Knowledge of 
and loyalty to the God who is always acting create a deep 
experiential relationship between the two. But not only has 
Israel turned away from Yahweh’s covenantal loyalty; she also 
is lacking a basic recognition of her transgression against Him 
(7:2a). Israel has grieved Yahweh, and this is both the ground 
of her guilt and the motivation for His disciplinary actions. Yet 
His judgment is also motivated by His love, which aims at bring¬ 
ing Israel back to Him. 

It is because Hosea places such importance on Yahweh’s 
healing and saving love that he depicts the divine wrath as so 
radical, a wrath executed in both love and sjrmpathy. 

By being drawn into the personal reality of God’s 
covenant with Israel and by discovering there the very 
grounds of her identity as a people in history, Hosea 
was able both to comprehend the depths of Israel’s 
alienation, and to transcend its devastating conse¬ 
quences. He knew that it was God’s promise which 
provoked the threat (6:11-7:2), and at the same time 
denied its finality.^ 

In chapters 8-11, Hosea has no illusions about the coming 
disaster, perceived as the judgment of Yahweh. Israel had wan¬ 
tonly terminated her relationship of love and trust with the God 
of the covenant. It is this rejected God who is the Lx)rd of the 
coming judgment which is the very conclusion of His suffering 

Sandmel, The Hebrew Scriptures (New York: Oxford, 1978), p. 80. 
“In the King James Version hesedh, following Greek and Latin versions, is 
translated ‘mercy’; in the Revised Standard Version it is ‘steadfast love.’ 
Hosea is not speaking of man’s love for God, which is enjoined in Scripture. 
(As in Dent. 6:5 [“‘You shall love your God Yahweh with all your heart, 
soul, and substance’’], the Hebrew here uses ahab, not hesedh.) He portrays 
Yahweh as loving; what He wants of man is reliability, dependability. The 
best rendering of the verse (6:6) is this: ‘I desire steadfastness, and not a 
sacrifice.’ ’’ 

^E. W. Heaton, The OJd Testament Prophets (London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1977), p. 97. 
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love. This judgment constitutes Hosea’s central theme in these 
chapters, where it is shown to be the converse of Israel’s election. 
As a husband “expels” an unfaithful wife from the home, so too 
will Yahweh “drive them out of my house” (9:15a). 

Hosea introduces a new familial metaphor in chapter 11, 
where the relationship of Yahweh to Israel is portrayed as that 
of father to son. “The first event in the life of young Israel worthy 
of report is that Yahweh loves him. With this metaphor Hosea 
was the first to use the word ‘love’ as an interpretation of the 
election of God’s people.” Yahweh’s caU “laid the foundation 
for an ultimate relationship of care, guidance, and obedience.”^® 
This union of father and son is both intimate and insepara¬ 
ble, and as such closely parallels the Hosean metaphor of hus¬ 
band and wife. In both of these relationships, punishment and 
restoration are motivated by Yahweh’s love and care, with divine 
love making restoration inevitable. 

In 11:1-4, Yahweh recalls the beginning of His love-rela¬ 
tionship with His son, Israel, when His fatherly care was both 
spontaneously and gratefully accepted. Yahweh pronounces 
judgment on Israel’s present state of apostasy. The father’s love 
for his son has been betrayed by the rebellious and wayward 
Israel. 

These accusations in chapter 11, however, do not issue in 
a new threat of punishment, and there appears in 11:8-9 a clear 
enunciation of Yahweh’s intention to withhold the merited 
punishment. As in 6:4-10, Hosea here (11:1-7) portrays Yah¬ 
weh as an agonized victim, engaged in a conflict between the 
desire to forgive and the impossibility of ignoring the reality 
of Israel’s transgression. “God’s will to punish and his will to 
pardon do not neutralize each other. Rather, they are expressed 
together in the strongest terms, savage and tender.”®^ 

For this prophet, the relationship between Yahweh and 
Israel, portrayed metaphorically as between husband and wife 
or father and son, has a spiritual dimension which transcends 
even the sacred obligations of morality, and which therefore 
cannot be broken by sin (11:8-9; cf. 6:4; 6:11-7:2; 13:14; 
Deut 29:23; Mk 10:2-12; Lk 16:18; I Cor 7:10-11). 

2SWolff, pp. 197-98. 

24Andersen and Freedman, p. 51. 
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Because God’s love is steadfast, abandoning Israel would be 
contrary to His nature. And since His judgment could not 
bring Israel to obedience, it is His unqualified love which is 
represented as the one and only precondition for Israel’s redemp¬ 
tion and the giving of new life. But in this decision to not “give 
up” Israel, the very heart of Yahweh is torn by indecision and 
suffers a conflict between the love which necessarily manifests 
itself in judgment, and the love which demands mercy. This in¬ 
sight is gained by Hosea as he identifies his own pathos with 
that of Yahweh: “How can I give you up, O Ephraim!” (11:8). 

A decisive turning point appears in 11:8-9, where Yahweh 
resolves to express His original love for Israel. This resolution 
takes place in the heart of Yahweh, as He utters a decisive “no” 
to His “fierce anger.” He can forgive precisely because He is 
God. It is the victory of His desire to forgive over his desire to 
punish which makes clear that He has remained “faithful” and 
“steadfast” from the begiiming of salvation history (1:1), and 
that His holiness renders Him free to act independently of any 
human response. 

By negating His own wrath and removing the onus of 
divine judgment, Yahweh demonstrates that forgiveness and 
steadfast, covenant love are essential and constant aspects of His 
holiness. Just as He cannot lay aside His divinity, neither can He 
lay aside His love, the basis of which is His holiness. 

God proves Himself to be God and the Holy One in 
Israel in that He, unlike men, is independent of His 
partner’s actions. Remaining completely sovereign 
over His own actions. He is not compelled to react. .. 

It is important to note that the concept of Yahweh’s 
holiness, appearing only once in Hosea, provides the 
foundation not for His judging but for His saving will, 
to which He had co m mitted Himself from the very 
beginning of Israel’s saving history 

The Book of Hosea closes with chapter 14, which tells of 
the restoration of Israel precisely through Yahweh’s free and 
spontaneous love. Yahweh has always desired and now still 


“Wolff, p. 202. 
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desires a new beginning, for it was not through His own will but 
through the guilt of Israel that the nation coUapsed. 

The source of light that illuminates the whole passage 
is verse 4. The spontaneous love of Israel’s God . . .is 
proclaimed in verse 4 as the power of life that heals 
the deathly illness of Israel’s apostasy. The completely 
unambiguous expression “I will love them spontan¬ 
eously” provides the motivation for divine redemption. 

The basis for the salvation of God’s people does not 
lies somewhere external to Yahweh ... The very oppo¬ 
site is the case . . . After the death sentence upon old 
Israel (13:1), only the free will of God’s holiness 
(cf. 11:9b; 3: lb) shall set in motion a completely new 
history of the people of God.®® 

The motivation for this divine redemption is the same love 
which previously threatened, because it suffered grievously at 
being scorned. This free, spontaneous love presupposes no ac¬ 
complishments on Israel’s part; it is rather a consequent action 
of Yahweh’s very essence, i.e.. His holiness. This spontaneous, 
unqualified love announces Yahweh’s readiness to forgive through 
the healing of Israel’s apostasy. As Wolflf points out, the basis 
for salvation is not external to God; if it were, no one could be 
saved. 


What conclusions can be drawn, then, from Hosea’s mess¬ 
age as presented specifically through the metaphor of marriage? 
Hosea, as a prophet, was compelled to utilize this theme of mar- 
rige and forgiveness because it suggested to him the love and 
depth of feeling which bind Yahweh to Israel. He shows himself 
to be a prophet of faith insofar as he depicts Israel as remaining 
the object of Yahweh’s love, despite all her backslidings and 
failings. Yahweh’s inexhaustible love wiU not rest satisfied until 
He restores all of Israel to Himself. He continues to love her 
with the love of a husband for his wife, and a father for his child. 

Perhaps the most striking element of Hosea’s thought is his 

mhid., p. 237. 
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profound awareness of the nature of God as both personal and 
loving. Yahweh’s historical dealings with Israel reveal His per¬ 
sonal quality as well as the personal character of His relations 
with His people. Hosea’s purpose is to proclaim that what God 
is doing in the present is contingent upon what He is and always 
has been: “I am the Lord your God from the land of Egypt” 
(13:4). 

Hosea’s proclamation of judgment must be understood in 
the context of this personal and loving character of Yahweh. 
What at first appears to be punishment in a retributive sense, 
is transfigured into a discipline of reform through Yahweh’s 
personal commitment in love to His people. At the same time, 
that discipline holds out hope for Israel’s restoration. Even 
though this saving hope-beyond-judgment was amplified by sub¬ 
sequent editors (1:10-21; 2:16-23; 11:10-11; 14:1-9), the 
thought seems clearly to be Hosea’s own. Nevertheless, for 
Hosea the undying love of Yahweh was a hard-won conviction 
that had its foundation in his personal experience of both Gomer 
and God as persons in relationship. Just as Hosea could not 
abandon his unfaithful spouse, he discerned that Yahweh could 
not put away Israel the harlot (2:14-15; 11:8-9). 

The vitality of Hosean language springs from the vitality 
of Yahweh’s relationship with His people and from Hosea’s in¬ 
sight into the complementary truths of God’s mercy and judg¬ 
ment. Paradoxically, the very anger which seethes through 
Hosea’s images of Yahweh in action, points to the ground of 
Israel’s hope, since it conveys that sense of personal outrage 
which is inseparable from genuine love and caring (5:3; 13:4; 
cf. 4:10; 6:7). If Yahweh is law. He is also love; if there is 
punishment for transgression, there is also opportunity for for¬ 
giveness. Hosea perceives that there is room in the divine econ¬ 
omy for repentance, and that the ultimate truth about God is 
not His attribute of justice, but that of infinite love.®^ 

By using the divine marriage metaphor, Hosea elucidates 
three neglected aspects of God’s relationship to Israel: His lord- 
ship as husband; the unity and exclusivity of His union with 
His people; His searching and forgiving love. It also points up 

27It is these complementary truths which St Paul later called “the kind¬ 
ness and severity of God” (Rom 11:22). 
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the fact that infidelity and an absence of true religious faith go 
hand in hand. “The exploitation of human sexuality in a sub- 
personal cult is a horrible caricature (6:10) of the true rela¬ 
tionship between men and women, which for the prophet [Hosea] 
(as for St Paul eight centuries later) is so profound a mystery 
as to serve as a model for God’s relations with His people (Hos 
l:2-3,5;Eph. 5:25-33).”®* 

The conjugal union of husband and wife is their personal, 
exclusive, shared possession which neither of the parties can 
share with a third person. There exists an indissoluble element 
in this union (Gen 2:24); it is this exclusivity and indissolubil¬ 
ity which Hosea strove to portray in Yahweh’s marriage to Israel. 
Anything which violated the unity of this bond he condemned. 
Forgiveness, however, does not result in indifference towards the 
guilt of the partner; on the contrary, it manifests the suffering 
love and lamentation of the spurned partner. There is no com¬ 
mandment in the Bible concerning monogamy, but in view of 
the metaphor of Yahweh’s marriage to Israel, it was clearly held 
in high esteem.®* 

Israel’s apostasy in “whoring” after other gods had conse¬ 
quences apart from the realm of faith: it eliminated the basis 
for any form of common life (4:2). The passion for social 
righteousness is directly associated with the goodness of Yahweh 
toward Israel that establishes their special covenantal marriage 
bond. When the bond is broken, so is the sense of the com- 
munity-at-large and appropriate social behavior. This idea has 
been elucidated more recently, and in a New Testamental con¬ 
text, by Paul Evdokimov, who speaks of Christian monogamous 
marriage as a vocation which extends beyond the self (or selves) 
and issues in social mission and good works.®® 

In Hosea we find the origin of the theme which culminates 
in the New Testament metaphor of Christ as the Bridegroom of 
His Bride, the Church. Hosea’s prophetic insight into the love 

28Heaton, The Old Testament Prophets, p. 94. 

2^an this exclusivity in marriage be an expression of Israel’s strict 
monotheism? 

30See Paul Evdokimov, The Sacrament of Love (New York: St Vladimir’s 
Press, 1985), chapter 4: “Love and the Sacrament of Love,” pp. 105-159. 
See also Christos Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (New York, SVS 
Press, 1984), Ch. 9: “The Ethical Character of the Mysteries,” pp. 157-72. 
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of Yahweh for His spouse Israel (whom He chose) illuminates 
the love of Christ for the Church (Eph 5:22-33). Indeed, from 
the New Testament viewpoint, the marriage relationship be¬ 
tween Yahweh and Israel was merely a provisional one, until 
the real Bridegroom appeared (Eph 5:32; Rev 22:17). And as 
in the Hosean prophecy, the new covenant, or marriage, brings 
new conditions and new commitments to all areas of life. 
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Two New York Collections for the Study of 
Eastern Christianity 


Robert Whittaker* 


In addition to the major U.S. research libraries in Slavic 
studies, there are several specialized collections which offer 
valuable resources for research in Slavic culture and Eastern 
Christianity. Two such collections are located in New York 
State: one at the St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
in Westchester County, about 20 miles north of Manhattan, and 
the other at the Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary in Jordanville, 
New York, 250 miles from New York City, about 100 miles 
west of Albany. 

The following brief descriptions of these libraries are in¬ 
tended to provide a general indication of the character and 
scope of these two collections. One conclusion to be drawn 
from the descriptions is that the two collections, for all their 
differences, tend to complement one another, especially with 
their periodical collections. 

The information presented here was gathered through site 
visits, conversations with library personnel and researchers, and 
published inventories. Given the nature of such brief descrip¬ 
tions, superficial evaluations and impressionistic subjectivity are 
unavoidable. Perhaps the following comments will at least draw 
attention to valuable resources in the field and will contribute 
to further exploration of the rich collections represented here. 

*I would like to thank Ms Eleana Silk of the Florovsky Library at St 
Vladimir’s Seminary, Mrs Larissa Litwinowicz of the Holy Trinity Seminary 
Library, and Mr Edward Kasinec of the New York Public Library for their 
generous assistance and advice in compiling the information for this 
communication. 
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THE FATHER GEORGES FLOROVSKY LIBRARY 
OF SAINT VLADIMIR’S ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Location and Access: 

575 Scarsdale Road, Crestwood, NY 10707. Telephone 
(Seminary switchboard) 914 961-8313. Contact: Ms. Eleana 
Silk, Assistant Librarian. The Library is open during academic 
sessions Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; call 
at other times. Access is granted to interested parties outside 
the seminary by permission and for a charge per semester. 


General Facilities: 

The reading room has basic reference and bibliographical 
tools, there are microfilm readers, and a photocopying machine 
is available. Author-title and subject card catalogs and shelf lists 
exist for holdings acquired up to 1985, when computerized cata¬ 
loging was introduced. Retrospective cataloging is continuing, 
notably for aU circulated volumes and for current periodicals. 
Printouts of the computerized catalog show the status of vol¬ 
umes and are produced regularly (monthly). The project to 
catalog the Library’s entire collection of current serials has been 
completed. The next project is to catalog some 20,000 volumes 
of largely nineteenth- and early twentieth-century publications 
(many in Russian) presently in storage. 


Holdings: 

The Library has about 75,000 volumes (including uncata¬ 
loged materials) of which 25% are in Slavic languages, 25% in 
English, and 25% in French and German. There are 350 
periodical titles. The collection reflects the needs of the faculty 
and students of the Seminary, particularly in current acquisi¬ 
tions. Current policy includes collecting all available materials 
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on contemporary Eastern Orthodoxy, especially in America. A 
large number of holdings predate the origins of the Library, 
which was founded with the Seminary in 1938. Gifts of personal 
libraries from Seminary scholars and friends have provided spe¬ 
cial areas of depth and unique aspects to the collection. Note¬ 
worthy personal libraries included here are those of Fr Georges 
Florovsky (Russian theology and history), Fr Basil Rapella 
(theology and dogmatics), Fr John Kivko (liturgy and history); 
Michael Czap (liturgy and theology), and the Kolchin collec¬ 
tion of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century publications 
of liturgical music. A number of important donations await 
cataloging and integration into the Library’s collection. These 
include material from the library of Mr. Paul Anderson, one of 
the Seminary’s founders and a founder of the St Sergius Theo¬ 
logical Institute and of the YMCA press in Paris; from Fr Paul 
Lutov, the linguist and a founder of the Russian Christian 
Student Movement, whose library includes theological, historical, 
and reference works, and a valuable collection of pamphlets; 
from Fr Alexander Doumouras, whose special interest was 
Orthodoxy in America; and from Fr Georges Barrois, a Scrip¬ 
tural and Biblical scholar. The collection is thus an unusual 
resource, perhaps one of the best in the U.S., for research on 
Russian religious culture from the late nineteenth century to the 
present, including Eastern European Orthodoxy, religious cul¬ 
ture and philosophy of the Russian emigrations in Europe, and 
Russian culture and Orthodoxy in America. 


Special Features: 

The Library is rich in materials on the history of Orthodoxy 
in America, especially local parish documents, including year 
books and anniversary histories, and periodicals in Slavic lan¬ 
guages and English published by emigr6 communities. There are 
also periodicals in Slavic and Hispanic languages from Orthodox 
communities in South and Central America, notably Sao Paulo 
and Buenos Aires. 

The history of Orthodoxy in Eastern Europe is also repre¬ 
sented in periodicals published in Sophia, Belgrade, and War- 
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saw, and in the works of scholars at the theological faculties in 
these centers. Russian Orthodox 6inigrd culture in Western 
Europe is strongly represented, especially in philosophical and 
theological works by faculty of the St Sergius Theological In¬ 
stitute in Paris, The Library contains valuable collections of the 
works of S.N. Bulgakov, G.V. Florovsky, A.V. Kartashev, V.V. 
Zenkovskii, G.P. Fedotov, to name a few. There are notable 
collections as well of the critics K.V. Mochulsky and V.V. 
Weidle, of the liturgists V.N. Il’in and F.G. Spasskii, and of 
religious figures in Paris such as A.V. Elchaninov, Mother Maria, 
and S.P. Zhaba. In addition there are valuable collections of 
works by theologians and philosophers published in Russia from 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. (For a descrip¬ 
tion of these collections, see the Bibliography below.) 

Historical Russian materials in the Library include a valu¬ 
able collection in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
dogmatics, namely textbooks from Russian seminaries, popular 
religious publications, and catechetical works. In addition litur¬ 
gical and homiletic texts of the ninteenth century are richly 
represented. Of particular interest are the pre-Revolutionary 
religious and theological periodicals in the Library, Such reli¬ 
gious titles as Bogoslovskii vestnik (Moscow), Dushepoleznoe 
chtenie (Moscow), Khristianskoe chtenie (St Petersburg), 
Nastavleniia i utesheniia Sviatoi Very Khristianskoi (Odessa), 
Pravoslavnoe obozrenie (Moscow), Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi 
akademii (Kiev), Vera i razum (Kharkov) are represented in 
especially complete runs. (For a complete inventory of titles 
and holdings, see the Bibliography below.) Among Aese Rus¬ 
sian materials are some valuable works on late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century Russian mysticism, including period¬ 
icals like Sionskii vestnik (St Petersburg) and works translated 
from the French and German. 

Rare books and manuscripts, although not accorded a 
special section of the Library, nonetheless represent a remark¬ 
able aspect of its holdings. The oldest published work in the 
collection is the Ostrog Bible (1581). There are a number of 
eighteenth-century liturgical works, including Epistolairies 
(1702), a Euchologion (1742), a Triodion (1777), and a 
Psalter (1778). Finally, the Library has a late sixteenth- and 
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early seventeenth-century manuscript copy of the Lives of Sts 
Zosima and Sawaty, founders of the monastery of the Solovki 
Islands, and an early seventeenth-century copy of the Old 
Believers Pomorskie otvety by Andrei Denisov. 


Bibliography: 

Meinrad Dindorf, O.S.B., and Edward Kasinec, “Russian 
Pre-Revolutionary Religious-Theological Serials in the St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Library,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 
14 (1970) :i, 100-107. 

Edward Kasinec, “Bibhographical Census; Russian Emigre 
Theologians and Philosophers in the Seminary Library Collec¬ 
tion,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 16 (1972) :i, 40-44. 

Fr John Meyendorif, “The Library,” St Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 19 (1975):ii, 139-140. 


LIBRARY OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
ORTHODOX SEMINARY 

Location and Access: 

Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, NY 13361-0036. 
Telephone (Monastery office) 315 858-0940. Contact: Mrs. 
Larissa Litwinowicz, Librarian. The Library is open Monday 
through Friday 1:00 to 6:45 p.m. and Saturday 9:00 to 11:45 
A.M. Access is extended to scholars, who are advised to write 
ahead to insure availability of materials and facilities. 


General Facilities: 

There is a reading room and a photocopying machine, 
which as a rule is limited to use by Seminary students and staff, 
but available by special permission and arrangement. Available 
in the Library is a dictionary catalog which is being expanded 
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to include the entire collection. There is a listing of the period¬ 
ical collection. However, the bibliographical and cataloging 
materials are limited at present to serving mainly the needs of 
the Seminary students and the Monastery community. 


Holdings; 

The Library principally serves students and faculty of the 
Seminary as well as the entire community of the Holy Trinity 
Monastery, which is under the jurisdiction of the Synod of Rus¬ 
sian Bishops Outside Russia. The collections in this Library, 
however, are more extensive than academic needs and acquisi¬ 
tion policies would suggest. Its scope extends beyond the usual 
interests of the community and many items were acquired before 
the Seminary was established. Bequests of private collections 
constitute the Library’s most valuable accessions. Thus the 
character of its holdings has been determined not only by the 
needs of the Seminary, but also by the special interests of those 
book lovers who have bequeathed their private collections to 
the Synod and the Monastery. 

Of the 35,000 volumes total holdings, about 15,000 are 
in Cyrillic. In addition to current periodicals, religious and 
secular, there is an extensive collection of emigre periodicals 
mainly of the twenties and thirties. Certain strengths of the 
collection one would expect—church history, doctrinal theology, 
liturgical works, sacred music. These naturally include reli¬ 
gious thinkers of the emigration, particularly of the twenties and 
thirties. The fields of monarchical and military history are rela¬ 
tively strongly represented. The Russian holdings in other areas 
are remarkable not so much for their breadth as for their rarity 
—historical treatises published in Berlin and Sofia in the twen¬ 
ties and thirties, studies in political science from Berlin and 
Paris of the twenties through the later forties, and especially 
philosophical works published in Moscow, St Petersburg, Riga, 
Berlin, Paris, and Caracas from the thirties through the fifties. 
(There are nine different translations of Nietzsche.) Although 
the Library’s holdings are not broad or deep enough to be con¬ 
sidered a research collection, it contains unique material for 
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research on Russian 6migr6 thought and culture. The Library 
itself is worthy of research as a major fund of rare twentieth- 
century Russian publications abroad. 


Special Features 

The collection of nearly a hundred titles of Russian Emigre 
periodical publications (including 11 U.S. publications) repre¬ 
sents complete and partial runs of titles unavailable elsewhere. 
Over half the titles are unlisted in the Union List of Serials (3rd 
ed.), including eight of the American titles. The geographical 
representation is remarkable: journals published in Belgrade, 
Berlin, Chicago, Constantinople, Czechoslovakia, Harbin, Hel¬ 
sinki, Lausanne, New York, Paris, Prague, Peking, Putnam 
(Conn.), Riga, San Francisco, Sevastopol, Shanghai, Sofia, 
Stratford (Conn.), Vilno, Uzhgorod, Warsaw over the period 
from 1914 to 1951, with the greatest number published in the 
twenties and thirties. (See the listing of titles in the Appendix.) 
Less easily identifiable, but no less remarkable are copies of rare 
monographs, particularly on contemporary spiritual and cultural 
concerns of the early Russian emigration. The Library also has 
a collection of religious and ecclesiastical brochures published 
in small runs, usually for local use, on such subjects as biogra¬ 
phies and vitae sanctae, apologetics, music, prayers, liturgical 
materials, local holidays and celebrations. The Library keeps 
valuable collections in locked cases, of which most notable are 
works on the Civil War and the Russian Imperial family, and a 
thirty-four volume photographic archive of dioceses and churches 
in the jurisdiction of the Synod of Russian Bishops Outside 
Russia. 

Sharing similar strengths with the book and periodical col¬ 
lections are a Museum and Archive, both also located at the 
Monastery. The Museum contains valuable historical artifacts 
and a wealth of memorabilia, also acquired much as the Library 
received its most valuable accessions. The Archive, at present 
in the early stages of cataloging, also contains valuable personal 
papers bequeathed to the Monastery and the Synod. There is a 
catalog and description of displays available in the Museum. No 
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aids are available for the Archive (which is not open to the 
public). 


Bibliography: 

Edward Kasinec, “Holy Trinity Monastery and Seminary 
Libraries,” Newsletter of the Slavic Bibliographic and Documen¬ 
tation Center, 3:6 (March, 1971). 


Appendix 

Emigri Serials at the Holy Trinity Seminary Library 
Annotations: 

* = U.S. Slavica and pre-revolutionary titles, i.e. not tech¬ 

nically “emigre” 

# = not found in the Union List of Serials, 3rd ed. (1965); 

(locations given in brackets for those titles [not necessarily 
volumes or issues] found in other libraries) 

Amerikanskii pravoslavoslavnyi vestnik, Cleveland*# 

1927 (New York 1923-25). 

Armiia i flot, Paris 

1938,1939; bi-monthly. [CSt-H, DLC, NN] 

Besedy, Paris# 

1938-40; monthly. 

Biulleten’, Paris 

1937. [“. . . opozitsii bol’shivikov-men’shevikov”: 1929-, CSt-H, 
DLC, NN, MH, CtY] 

Blagovest, Paris 
1930-31; quarterly. [CSt-H] 


Bogoslovskaia mysV, Paris# 
1942 
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Bratskiilistok, USA (no city)# 

1909 (?), 1936-37; quarterly. 

Byloe, London, Paris 

1902-04 (London), 1908-10, 1912 (Paris). [CSt-H, CU, DLC, 
ICU, MH, NN, NNC] 

Chisla, Paris 

1930-33 [NN, NNC, InU] 

Den’ russkoi slavy, Belgrad# 

1938 

Detskoe chtenie, Harbin# 

1929; monthly. 

Detstvo i iunosf vo Khriste, Vladimirova (Czechoslovakia)# 
1939-40 

Detstvo VO Khriste, Svidnik (Czechoslovakia) 

1936-37 [CSt-H] 

Dni nashei zhizni, Helsingfors# 

1923 

Dobryi pastyr’, N.Y.*# 

1920-21 

Dosug, N.Y.*# 

1918 

Dukhovnyi mir studenchestva, Prague# 

1924 

Dukhovnyi zhurnal, Harbin# 

1935 

Dvuglavnyi orel, Paris 
1931 [CU, NSyU] 
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Evraziiskii vremennik, Berlin# 

1925; “neperiod.” 

Fashist, Putnam, Conn.* 

1939-41 [DLC,MH,NH] 

Georgievskii sbornik, Paris# 

1929 

Golos Litovskoi pravoslavnoi eparkhii, Kovno# 

1932,1934,1937,1940 [Schatoff no. 427; only 1924-32] 

Golos minuvshego, Paris 

1926-28 [CSt-H, CU, DLC, MH, NN, NNC, OU] 

Golos pravdy, N.Y.*# 

1933 

Golos Rossii, Sofia# 

1936-38 

Griaduschchaia Rossiia, Harbin 

1934 [CSt-] 

llliustriravannaia Rossiia, Paris 
1924-39; weekly. [CSt-H, DLC, NN] 

K soedineniu (uniatskii), Vilno# 

1932 

Kazachii zhurnal, Paris# 

1929; monthly. 

Kharbin, Komitet promoshchii, Harbin# 

1923-38 

Kitaiskii blagovesnik, Peking# 

1908-47; monthly. 


Klad’, SPb.*# 
1907 
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Khlieb nebesnyi, Harbin 
1936-44 [CSt-H] 

Knig, Sofia# 

1936,1937; bi-monthly. 

Knizhki Nedeli, SPb.* 

1893-1900 [CSt-H, DLC, ICU, NN] 

Lastochka, Harbin# 

1933,1936; weekly. 

Letopis’, Berlin# 

1937; irregular. 

Luch sveta, Berlin 
1919,1925 [NN,OCU] 

Luch sveta, Novyi sad (lugoslaviia) 

1925-26 

(1919-25- , Berfin). [CSt-H, DLC] 

Mysl’ 

1922; monthly. [Petrograd. CSt-H, DLC, MH, NNC] 

Na chuzhoe storone, Berlin and Prague# 

1923-25 

Nasha gazeta, Sofia# 

1938-40; weekly. 

Nashi dostizheniia, M. 

1937 [CSt, CU, DLC, MH, NN] 

Natsiia, Shanghai# 

1935-38 

Nash puf, Chicago* 

1942-51 [CSt-H, DLC, CtY, NN] 
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Novoselle, N.Y.* 

1942 [CSt-H, DLC, MH, NIC, NN, NNC, NNU-H, NIP] 
Novyi grad, Paris 

1933 [CU, CSt-H, C, CtY, ICN, MH, NN] 

Novyi puf, SPb.* 

1903 [DLC, NN] 

Orelon, Paris# 

1947 

Otechestvo, Paris 

1927,1929; quarterly. [CSt-H, NN] 

Perezvony, Riga 

1925-27,1929 [DLC, MiDA, NLD, NBuG, NN, NNC, ICB] 

Perezvony, Riga 

No. 43,1929. [as above?] 

Pravoedelo,N.Y.H 

1927- 31 

Pravoslavnaia mysV, Paris 

1928- 57 PLC, DDO, NN, CtY] 

Pravoslavnyi karpatorusskii vestnik, Uzhgorod# 

1935-38 

Puf, Paris 

1935-40 [CL, CSt-H, CtY, DLC, MH, NN, MaU] 

Rodina, Sofia 

1940; twice weekly. [DLC, MH] 

Rodimyi krai, Paris 
1930 [CSt-H only to 1929] 


Rodnaia starina, Riga# 
1928; twice monthly. 
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Rossiia, Paris# 

1930-33; monthly, [for 1927-28: MH, NNC] 

Russkaia letopis’, Paris 

1921-25 [CSt-H, DLC, MB, MH, ICN, MiU, NeU, NN, OCl, 
PPs] 

Russkaia mysl’, Sofia, Prague 

1921-23; monthly. [CSt-H, CU, DLC, IC, ICU, lU, MH, NN, 
NNC, NNQ, NjP] 

Russkaia nedelia, Paris# 

1925; weekly. 

Russkaia pravda, n.p. [Schatoff no. 1921]*# 

1928 

Russkaia pravda, New York*# 

1945 [CSt-H, DLC, NN] 

Russkii kolokol, Berlin 

1928; ed. I.A. Il’in. [CSt-H, MH, OU] 

Russkii sbornik, Sevastopol 
1920 [DLC, ICN, MH] 

Russkiia zapiski, Paris-Shang^iai 
1937-39 PLC, CU, MB, MH, NN] 

Sergievskie listki, Paris# 

1928-37; monthly. 

Shangkhaiskii sobesednik, Shanghai# 

1927; monthly. 

Svet k prosveshcheniiu, Warsaw# 

1935,1937,1938-39; twice monthly. 

Sviataia zemlia, 

1935-40; monthly. [Jerusalem, DLC] 
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Svobodmia Rossiia, Prague 
1925; monthly. [DLC, NN] 

Svobodnoe slovo, Paris# 

1946 

Svobodnyi golos, Paris 

1946; monthly, [as Rossiiskii demokrat, CLU, DLC, DS, NN, 
MH] 

Tserkovnaia letopi^, Lausanne# 

1945-47 

Tserkovnaia Moskva* 

Jan., May 1918; weekly. 

Tserkovnaia pravda, Berlin# 

1914 

Tserkovnoe obozrenie, Berlin 
1938-39; monthly. [Belgrade, CSt-H, DLC] 

Vera i pravda, San Francisco*# 

1930-34 

Vera i rodina, Paris-Lyons 
1924-26; monthly. [NN] 

Vera i tserkov, Constantinople# 

1922-23 

Vera i zhizn’, Harbin# 

1925 

Vera i zhizn’, Riga# 

1932-33 

Vestnik, Paris 
1939 [1922-27, QY-D] 
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Vestnik komiteta po sooruzheniiu v Briusselejk 
Rus. pravoslavnyi khrama v pamiat tsaria Nik. H. 
1930,1932 

Vestnik natsional’nogo komiteta, Paris# 

1923,1924,1926 

Vestnik voennykh znanii, Sarajevo 
1929-30; monthly. [CSt-H, NN] 

Vobozrenie, (China)# [incorrect title; check] 
1934-41; monthly 

Voina i mir, Berlin 
1922-24 [CSt-H, NN] 

Volia Rossii, Prague 

1927 [CSt-H, DLC, MH, NN, OCl] 

Voskhod, Paris# 

1933 

Voskresenoe chtenie, Warsaw, Prague 
1934-39 [CSt-H] 

Voskresenie Rossii, Stratford, Conn.*# 

1934 

Za rossiiskuiu natsiiu, Harbin# 

1938; monthly. 

Zadushevnoe slovo, SPb.*# 

1903,1913,1914; daily. 

Zhatva, M.*# 

1912,1913; quarterly 

Zveno, Paris 

1927,1928; monthly. [CSt-H, NN] 
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Zvezdochka, SPb.* 

1855,1860,1868; quarterly. [DLC] 


SUMMARY: 

98 titles, of which 

11 titles published in the US 
7 titles published in Russia (or USSR) 

52 titles are unlisted in the National Union Catalog, of which 
8 unlisted titles are published in the US (of the total 11) 
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In Memoriam 

Edward Nason West (1909-1990) 


Edward N. West, who died on January 3, was a well known 
Episcopal churchman, canon of the Cathedral of St John the 
Divine, and a good friend of the Orthodox in the New York 
metropolitan area as well as throughout the world. With his 
death the Orthodox communities lost a loyal and generous 
friend. Many Orthodox clergy and laymen came to pay their 
last respects to him at the requiem service at his cathedral. 

Canon West came to the Cathedral in 1941 and served 
there for almost fifty years. He never retired. When he delivered 
his last sermon sitting down on Christmas day, only a week 
before his death, he quoted the Orthodox troparion of the 
Nativity. 

Throughout these years. Canon West engaged in ecumen¬ 
ical dialogue with the Orthodox churches. The Orthodox par¬ 
ticipants remember his witty remarks as well as his learned and 
eloquent contributions. He was a serious student of patristic 
theology, calling himself a “patristic Christian.” He regarded St 
Gregory of Nyssa in particular as a fine example of a Christian 
theologian who, while deeply rooted in tradition, was open to 
the culture of his time. 

Canon West was an active participant in Orthodox institu¬ 
tions. For many years he was a member of the Board of Trustees 
at St Vladimir’s Seminary, displaying keen interest in every 
aspect of its activities and rejoicing in its progress. He remained 
a member of the Executive Board of the Tolstoy Foundation 
until his death. He helped the Serbian Church to establish itself 
at St Sava Cathedral, formerly the Episcopal Trinity Chapel. 
When the Serbian church was deprived temporarily of this build¬ 
ing during the split after 1963, he arranged for the congregation 
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to use a chapel at St John the Divine until they could return to 
the original building in September, 1989. 

He was respected as well for his scholarly publications. His 
book The History of the Cross is regarded as as an important 
contribution to this subject, and his Meditations on the Gospel 
of St John demonstrates a welcome blending of scholarship and 
meditation. His last book, which appeared just a few weeks 
before his death. Outward Signs: The Language of Christian 
Symbolism, displays his learning, his love for Christian symbols, 
and the theology they convey. It is also a valuable reference 
work. The last chapter of the book is devoted to Bishop Nicholai 
Velimirovich, the well-known Serbian bishop and Orthodox 
spiritual leader, who came to this country in 1948 and taught 
at St Tikhon’s Seminary and monastery. South Canaan, where 
he died in 1956. Canon West knew him well and conversed 
with him throughout these eight years. He was attracted by the 
bishop’s personality and inspired by his spirituality. From Bishop 
Nicholai’s “small, superb book,” The Universe as Symbols and 
Signs (1950) he quotes: 

Who knows whether searching for the substance of 
things has ever made a man better? It is doubtful 
indeed. But it is well known that a knowledge of 
the significance of things and events has made innu¬ 
merable souls more enlightened, better, and happier. 

Canon West devoted much of his life and energy to elucidating 
the meaning of symbols. 

It would be difficult for me to end these words in his 
memory and not to express my own gratitude, as well as that 
of my friends, who were helped by this generous man. I met 
him for the first time in 1948 at Dorchester College, En g la nd, 
when he came to bring five of us Serbian students to the United 
States. He was instrumental in arranging for us to study at St 
Vladimir’s Seminary and Columbia University. When we arrived 
in October, 1949, Canon West with seminarian Stephen Beskid 
met us at the pier. He was our friend, protector and provider, 
drawing on his own funds to provide for needs that our scholar¬ 
ships did not cover. Despite the many demands upon him , he 
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was always ready to receive us and discuss any problems that 
might arise. Those of us at St Vladimir’s Seminary in particular 
who have had the good fortune to know him miss him sorely. 
May his memory be eternal! 


Veselin Kesich 
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THE ‘‘ENCYCLICAL ON PREACHING”: 

A REACTION AND A RESPONSE 

Devote yourself to the public reading of 
Scripture, to preaching and to teaching. 

-I Timothy 4:13* 


Convinced, as I am, that there are serious problems with 
much of what passes for preaching in the OCA, I was delighted 
to hear that our Holy Synod was preparing an encyclical on 
this very matter, and I awaited its publication with eager an¬ 
ticipation. This must account for the disappointment I feel now 
having actually read the document. 

Obviously, the bishops also feel there are problems in 
this area—hence, this encyclical. Unfortunately, the encyclical 
never clearly states what those problems are. Instead, we must 
deduce them from clues dropped here and there in the form 
of various recommendations. Listing the problems at the onset 
would have done much to express the Synod’s concerns clearly 
and forcefully, and would have greatly enhanced the encyclical’s 
helpfulness. As it now stands, the problem of poor preaching 
has been addressed with an even poorer piece of writing. 

Such is my reaction to the encyclical. My response will 
concern itself, first, with what I believe to be the primary prob¬ 
lem in this area: the relatively unimportant place preaching now 
occupies in the life of the Church and the ministry of her priests; 
then, with the causes of this problem and its solutions; and, 
finally, I want to raise objections to statements the encyclical 

♦Scripture taken from the HOLY BIBLE, NEW INTERNATIONAL 
VERSION. Copyright 1973, 1978, 1984, International Bible Society. Used 
by permission of Zondervan Bible Publishers. 
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makes regarding the lectionary and the use of the electronics 
media. 

But before I begin, let me justify the concern which 
prompts this essay with words Fr Paul Tarazi, my seminary 
professor of Old Testament, once used to explain the severity 
of the demands he made of his students: 

“I love you, but I love the people you must minister to 
more.” 


1. The Devaluation of Preaching 

A bible study on the topic of preaching, or a quick perusal 
of the three great patristic works on pastoral care would con¬ 
vince anyone that, after celebrating the liturgy, preaching is a 
pastor’s most important work. Acts records how the Apostles 
refused “to neglect the ministry of the word of God in order 
to wait on tables” (6:2). St Paul asks rhetorically, “How then, 
can they call on the one they have believed in? And how can 
they believe in one whom they have not heard? And how can 
they hear without someone preaching to them?” (Rom 10:14), 
and later he charges Timothy to “Preach the Word; be prepared 
in season and out of season; correct, rebuke and encourage— 
with great patience and careful instruction” (II Tim 4:2), St 
John Chrysostom wrote that “when all is said and done, there 
is only one means and only one method of treatment [for the 
Body of Christ] available, and that is teaching by word of 
mouth.”^ St Gregory the Great equated pastoral care with 
“the office of preaching,” and dedicated the bulk of his treatise 
to detailed instructions on how to teach and admonish dif¬ 
ferent kinds of people in various needs.® And St Gregory the 
Theologian calls preaching simply “the first of our duties.”® 
Remarks I have heard over the years from both clergy 
and laity have convinced me that preaching no longer enjoys 

iSt John Chrysostom, Six Books on the Priesthood. Crestwood, NY; 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press (1977), p. 115. 

2St Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care, New York, NY: Newman Press 
(1978), p. 32, et passim, 

^St Gregory Nazianzen, “In Defense of His Fli^t to Pontus,” in Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. VII. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, p. 212. 
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the exalted position ascribed to it by Tradition. The signs of 
preaching’s devaluation are plainly visible to those who would 
see. For years, our largest seminary did not have any homiletics 
course. As the encyclical mentions, some priests routinely drop 
the sermon from the liturgy during the summer. In one parish 
I served, I got the distinct impression the people were more 
concerned with my promptness in mowing the lawn than in 
the quality of my preaching. Too many lay people merely 
tolerate sermons as a necessary evil. And I have met priests 
whose near embarrassment at having to burden their people 
with a sermon suggests they had accepted the definition of 
preaching as “talking in someone else’s sleep.” 

The problem is serious. It has ramifications for every area 
of church life, not the least of which are the essential areas of 
faith and prayer to which St Paul alludes in Romans 10:14. 
When preaching is deemed unimportant, the Scriptures them¬ 
selves become, for all practical purposes, unimportant. Good 
preaching shows the importance and relevance of the Scriptures 
by applying them in practical and beneficial ways to the life 
of Christian persons and communities. Where this does not 
occur, the Bible, as the revelation of God’s word to and will 
for persons and parishes alike, is taken lightly or dismissed 
altogether. In confession, counseling and spiritud direction, the 
Bible is treated as a treasury of old sayings and nice sentiments— 
in other words, platitudes—and so is shorn of any real power 
to heal, guide and sustain. In the course of annual and parish 
council meetings, priests referring to the Scriptures have been 
told “that’s for upstairs. Father,” and “that’s just your opinion.” 
If the Word of God is held to have no authority “downstairs,” 
is it not because, all too often, it has not been preached au¬ 
thoritatively upstairs? 

Finally, the importance ascribed to preaching directly af¬ 
fects the works of service and witness to the world undertaken, 
or left undone, by parishes and individuals. The Bible is given 
to the Church, in part, “so that the man of God may be 
thoroughly equipped for every good work (II Tim 3:17). When 
the Scriptures are valued and applied to the life and work of 
the local church through preaching, they provide motivation 

<See Time. May 22, 1989, pp. 94-96. 
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and guidance (“equipment”) for ministry outside the confines 
of the parish buildings and membership. The quantity and 
quality of such ministry bears directly on the issue of church 
growth now confronting the OCA. It has been observed recently 
that most of the denominations in this country are facing a 
decline in membership.'* The consistent exception to this trend 
has been the “fundamentalist” and “evangelical” churches: 
churches which place great emphasis on preaching. While it 
would be simplistic to cite the “primacy of preaching” as the 
sole factor in their growth, it would be foolish to discount it 
as inconsequential. 

Traditionally, preaching has been the tool and weapon— 
or better, the rod and staff—par excellence of the pastor. But 
when a tool becomes rusty and dull through lack of skill or 
use, it must either be discarded or polished and honed. The 
“polishing and honing” needed in order for preaching to regain 
its importance and effectiveness (its “edge”) in the life of our 
parishes is the restoration of relevance and integrity to our 
sermons. It is problems in these two areas, I believe, that have 
led to the devaluation of preaching. 


2. Relevant Preaching 

In 1966, Fr Alexander Schmemann wrote: 

The task of theology at any given moment is neces¬ 
sarily determined by the needs of the Church, and 
the first task of the theologian is always to discern 
and accept those needs... the basic defect of our 
theology [is] its almost total divorce from the real life 
of the Church and from her practical needs.* 

What he said about theology then applies to preaching now. 
Sermons are perceived to be, and often actually are, irrelevant. 
They seem to be intended not for the parish, but for the seminary 
classroom, and directed not to the parishioners, but to the 
preacher’s clerical colleagues. They answer questions that were 
not asked, and address needs that are not felt. Irrelevant preach¬ 
ing only deepens the conviction of many that Christianity, and 
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by extension, God, is unconcerned with the so-called real world 
outside the doors of the church. 

Relevant preaching, on the other hand, applies the message 
of the biblical texts to the actual needs of fte hearer. It bridges 
the gap between Sunday and Monday by bringing the Word 
of God to bear on day-to-day life as hved at work and at play, 
alone and with others, in kitchen and bedroom. The priest 
committed to relevant preaching is moved and motivated by 
the challenge of discipleship in 20th century North America 
that he and his people face. He takes to heart his people’s sins 
and failures, problems and pain, fears and uncertainties. He 
addresses the felt needs of his parishioners; and when he discerns 
needs of which they may be genuinely unaware, he makes 
those needs apparent. 

Relevant preaching takes into account the circumstances 
in which the hearers find themselves. These include such diver¬ 
gent factors as the parish’s location {e.g., urban or rural), the 
parishioners’ standards of living, work and interests, ages, and 
family situations. Of particular importance is the educational 
level of the parish. I would have thought this point too obvious 
to mention if I had not heard a priest once thunder to his 
bewildered parishioners, “The Church is not an amorphous 
existent!” The intellectual vocabulary acquired in graduate 
school and the theological vocabulary acquired at seminary are 
foreign languages for many, if not most, of the laity. C. S. 
Lewis’s rebuke needs to be well-taken; 

... you must translate every bit of your theology into 
the vernacular. This is very troublesome and it means 
you can say very little in half an hour, but it is es¬ 
sential. ... I have come to the conviction that if you 
cannot translate your thoughts into uneducated lan¬ 
guage, then your thoughts were confused. Power to 
translate is the test of having really understood one’s 
own meaning.® 


®“The Task of Orthodox Theology Today,” in Church, World. Mission. 
Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press (1979), pp. 118, 120. 

®“Christian Apologetics,” in God in the Dock, Walter Hooper, ed., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. (1970), p. 98. 
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In one sense, relevant preaching is easy. One does not 
have to make the Scriptures relevant, but merely unveil the 
relevance they already have. Yet in another sense, relevant 
preaching is incredibly difficult; it faces a humanly insurmounta¬ 
ble difficulty. Most people readily dismiss the Word of God as 
meaningful only for the religious aspects of life. Such secularism 
is nothing new. The people of Jerusalem did not listen when 
Jeremiah insisted that the military and political crises of their 
day resulted from their disregard for their covenant with God. 
It has always been characteristic of fallen humanity that the 
words we most need to hear are the ones we least want to 
listen to. 


3. Integrity: The Content and Purpose of Teaching 

Relevance is not enough. Relevance too easily decays into 
“giving them what they want,” and “keeping the customers 
satisfied.” It too easily becomes the slave of fashion. Besides 
relevance, preaching must have integrity, and this is found in 
what is preached and why it is preached. Two examples will 
illustrate what I mean. 

I once heard a sermon on the Feast of the Meeting of 
our Lord in which the priest discussed that day’s rite of bless¬ 
ing candles. He went into considerable detail about the rite, 
comparing it with the blessing of palms, fruit, flowers and other 
items brought to church in the course of the liturgical year. 
From where I stood, I could see the glassy-eyes stares, desperately 
stiffled yawns and covert time-checks so indicative of congrega¬ 
tional boredom. Given all the homiletical possibilities offered 
by the feast—for example, Jesus as Li^t of the world, Jesus 
as fulfillment of the Old Testament, the spirituality of waiting— 
I found it hard to believe that the single most important thing 
his people needed to hear that day was an explanation of the 
Byzantine rite of blessing. Instead of preaching the Gospel, he 
had preached the ritual, and the effect was clear from the faces 
of his parishioners. 

Preaching lacks integrity whenever it accepts any sub- 
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stitute for biblical content/ Perhaps the most subtle substitute 
is the preacher’s own reflections on the biblical text. But there 
is a world of difference between preaching on the gospel and 
preaching the Gospel. When one merely preaches “on” the 
text, the content of the sermon is no longer God’s Word, but 
the preacher’s words. The Bible has been read “as if it were 
a Rorschach test rather than a religious text... more [is read] 
into the ink than... read out of it.”® Preaching that has in¬ 
tegrity begins not with reflection on the text, but with the study 
of the text. The goal of this study (exegesis) is to determine as 
accurately as possible the message of the biblical author in a 
given text. Through this process the preacher seeks to answer 
two questions: What is the author talking about? and, What 
does he say about it? The answers to these two questions provide 
the raw material for the sermon; they comprise the message 
the preacher must communicate and apply to his parish. To do 
otherwise is to give stones to children who are hungry for bread. 

Another priest once delivered a funeral sermon with this 
theme: “God picks his choicest flowers first.” When I heard of 
this I was at first, for once, speechless. Theologically, the sermon 
contradicted what I understood to be the Church’s teaching 
about death. And pastorally, it was potentially disastrous. Telling 
those in grief that God “took” the one they mourn can easily 
provoke resentment against God. Upon further thought, I con¬ 
cluded that what had been foremost on that priest’s mind was 

TTie divine services can, of course, be used for preaching. First, since 
the Liturgy is permeated with biblical material (the authors of the liturgies 
and hymns were, in Eugene H. Peterson’s phrase, “masters of allusion,” as 
well as the biblical mot juste) it is possible and desirable to exegete the 
liturgy. St Basil’s anaphora, for instance, draws heavily from Romans and 
Hebrews, and his arrangement of the biblical material amounts to an 
exegesis and commentary on those two books. Second, the liturgy can 
suggest topics to be explored and developed biblically. I once preached a 
sermon on “Let us attend!” that included a presentation of what the Bible 
says about listening to God. Finally, the services are a source of frustrations 
that apply the sermon’s message and explain the service: “That is why the 
priest says ... or does ... at the Divine Liturgy.” 

What I mean to say is that merely describing or explaining the rubrics 
without applying them to the life of the Christian is not preaching. It may 
interest liturgical specialists, but is probably will not interest a layman. Even 
when one draws from the liturgy, the purpose of the sermon is to preach 
the Word of God, not to teach liturgies. 

^Ellen Goodman, quoted in Eugene H. Peterson, Working the Angles. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. (1987), p. 89. 
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comforting and consoling the bereaved. As laudable (and pas¬ 
toral) as this goal was, I believe it was here that he missed 
his mark. 

The primary purpose of preaching is never to console, in¬ 
spire, convert, instruct, encourage, or convict. (Nor is it, need 
I add, to entertain, provide intellectual stimulation, impress, 
vent the pastor’s frustration, or merely fulfill a job expectation.) 
In general, the primary purpose of preaching is to accurately 
and unstintingly communicate the message of the biblical text, 
which is the Word of God. When this takes place, the Word 
itself (both written and incarnate) will console, inspire, convert, 
and all the rest. 

In some cases, the purpose of a given sermon will be deter¬ 
mined by the purpose of the author of the text that is preached. 
Thus, in preaching a text encouraging a specific virtue, the 
priests’s intention will be to encourage the practice of that same 
virtue by his parishioners. In other cases, the selection of a 
biblical text will be dictated by the purpose of the preacher. 
A priest wishing to address the presence of factions in his parish 
will begin with a bible study on “church unity.” The texts which 
are most applicable to the peculiarities of his situation will 
become his “preaching text” for that sermon. In either case, 
there must be harmony between the purpose of the biblical 
author in writing and the purpose of the biblical preacher in 
speaking. 

Thus, in preaching, integrity is faithfulness to the Word 
of God, and relevance is compassion for the People of God. 


4. Steps Towards a Solution 

If preaching is going to regain its customary importance 
and effectiveness, the lion’s share of the burden of change will fall 
(as usual) on the shoulders of the parish priest. The priest must 
assume responsibility not only for delivering sermons, but for 
the response his sermons elicit. If his people are sleeping, it 
is his responsibility to wake them. If they are inattentive, he 
must capture and hold their attention. If they do not understand, 
it is the preacher’s responsibility to make himself clear. If 
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they are bored, the priest must make his sermons interesting. 
The adage rings true: “The difference between an amateur 
preacher and a professional preacher is that the amateur gets 
the word out, while the professional gets the word in.” The 
first step towards a solution is the recovery of “professionalism” 
in our preaching. The key, I believe, is to be found in the 
discipline of sermon preparation mentioned in the encyclical. 
Good preaching is the fruit of good preparation. 

The chief obstacle to adequately preparing sermons is 
the amount of time involved. (One formula recommends “one 
hour of preparation for every minute of preaching.”) Time and 
money are the two great indicators of one’s priorities. How 
much of these a person or organization is willing to spend on 
a commodity or activity shows how important that commodity 
or activity is to them. Because of the devaluation of preaching 
we priests are not expected to spend much time preparing our 
sermons. Rather, it is insisted that we neglect the ministry of 
the word to engage in what often amounts to waiting on tables. 
When we make preaching a priority in our ministry, we must 
constantly guard the frontiers of our preparation time against 
incursions by other activities and demands which cannot legit¬ 
imately claim as high a priority. In the end, the increased 
amount of time we spend preparing our sermons will be jus¬ 
tified by the improvement in the quality of our preaching. 

Assuming we have found or made the time, what do we 
do with it? First of all, pray. Our ministry must be the fruit of 
our prayer, as it was for Jesus: 

Very early in the morning, while it was still dark, 

Jesus got up, left the house and went off to a solitary 
place, where he prayed. Simon and his companions 
went out to look for him, and when they found him ... 

Jesus replied, “Let us go somewhere else—to the near¬ 
by villages—so I can preach there also.” (Mark 1:35- 
36, 38) 

The preaching ministry of Moses and prophets like Isaiah 
and Jeremiah also provides us with a clear lesson: We must not 
stand before our people without having first stood before our 
God. 
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The second thing we must do with our time is exegesis. 
We must study the biblical text until we are certain we know 
who is speaking, who he is speaking to, what he is talking about, 
what point he is making, how he is making it, and why. Through 
exegesis, the preacher achieves accuracy and depth. Accuracy 
gives our preaching authority and credibility. An Orthodox priest 
once gave an address in which he noted that St Paul, after 
encountering the risen Lord on the road to Damascus, went to 
Jerusalem where he preached the Pentecost sermon, as recorded 
in Acts 1. As his purpose was to show how biblical we Orthodox 
really are, I cannot imagine he was too convincing. Depth does 
not mean esoteric preaching, but rather preaching which 
eschews platitudes. It comes naturally, almost easily from good 
exegesis. In my own experience, I have found even seemingly 
innocuous and obvious verses of Scripture to be brimful with 
meaning and power. When, on behalf of God’s People, we 
draw living water from the well of Scripture, we can never 
touch bottom. 

The end product of this study is the “exegetical idea”: 
one sentence identifying the subject of the text and summarizing 
what the author says about it. The next task is to subject this 
idea to a battery of questions designed to develop the idea 
and apply its message to our congregation. For example, if the 
text in question expounds a particular doctrine, we must ask: 
Do my people believe this? What arguments can I advance to 
convince them it is true? What are the practical consequences 
of believing this? And other questions must follow in turn: So 
what? What difference does or should this make? What does 
this mean to the divorced woman in my parish tr3nng to raise 
two children alone? To the man who is only nominally Ortho¬ 
dox? To the family whose father may have Alzheimer’s? To 
the teenager whose new friends are pushing her to drink? If 
our answer to these questions is “nothing, really,” we must find 
something else to preach. 

The next task is organizing our material. Because the im¬ 
portance of this is so overlooked, it cannot be over-emphasized. 
When this is neglected, our preaching becomes deserving of 
Clyde E. Fant’s remark: The sermon was void and without 
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form, and there was darkness on the face of the congregation.® 
To properly organize our material, we must begin by choos¬ 
ing one—I repeat, one—message to deliver. Preachers who try 
to address more than one topic per sermon arm themselves 
with shot instead of high-powered rifles. The force of their 
preaching is dissipated and their target often goes untouched. 
Like the exegetical idea, the homiletical idea should be ex¬ 
pressed in one sentence. Ideally, after the sermon is preached, 
those who heard it should be able to repeat the gist of that 
sentence. 

The homiletical idea provides a filter through which every¬ 
thing marked for inclusion in the sermon must pass. Few things 
are as confusing or frustrating as a sermon which wanders off 
its subject or is cluttered with material that adds nothing to 
it. Anything which does not restate, explain, prove or apply‘® 
the sermon’s proposition must be ruthlessly excised. Often the 
difference between a mediocre sermon and a great sermon is 
not what is put in, but what is left out. The material that passes 
muster must be arranged into a logical order that is clear and 
easily followed by our hearers. Outlining a sermon is an in¬ 
dispensable part of preparation. “Structure is intelligibility.”” 

And the final step is rehearsal. 

Sermon preparation is, admittedly, long, hard, and some¬ 
times tedious work. But the God we serve and the people we 
serve deserve no less. 

Undertaking the discipline of sermon preparation is some¬ 
thing a priest can only do for himself: no one else can do it 
for him. But there is something bishops, seminaries, other 
priests, and parishioners can do for the priest to support his 
preaching ministry. They can provide continuing education and 
evaluation. Long hours and hard work do not automatically 
produce a good sermon. One must not only work long and 

^Actually, “And the sermon was without form and void and there was 
darkness upon the face of the deep.” Clyde E. Pant, Preaching for Today. 
New York, NY: Harper and Row (1975), p. 134. 

t®“When anyone makes a declarative statement, only four things can be 
done to develop it. It can be restated, explained, proved or applied. Nothing 
else.” Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Baker Book House (1980), p. 79. 

uWendell Berry, Standing by Words. San Francisco: North Point Press 
(1983), p. 82. 
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hard, one must work wisely: skill and technique are also 
needed. From antiquity to the Renaissance, rhetoric, the art of 
using words to communicate effectively, was a basic part of 
all curricula. St John Chrysostom was acknowledged by the 
pagans of his day to be a master of the art long before his 
ordination. Clearly, then, what makes for a good sermon is not 
subjective, not a matter of taste or fashion, but objective: it 
can be taught and evaluated. 

Overcoming the devaluation of preaching requires greater 
emphasis and better courses on preaching in our seminaries for 
those preparing for the priesthood. It also requires providing 
continuing education in homiletics through existing resources, 
such as St Vladimir’s Seminary’s Liturgical Institute, or by 
developing new resources for those already “in the field.” 

And it requires a periodic evaluation. From time to time, 
a preacher needs to be told what worked and what did not 
work in a sermon. Did the introduction grab interest and 
clearly state the topic? Was the form chosen appropriate for 
the content? Was the sermon well organized, or did it digress 
unnecessarily? Did the illustrations really illustrate? Could the 
sermon be understood by everyone in the congregation? Was 
it ever boring? Were the applications relevant and timely? Did 
the message have integrity? 

Seminaries in many different churches have developed 
forms and questionnaires to evaluate student preaching in 
their homiletics courses. Such questionnaires could readily be 
adapted so that every priest’s sermons could be periodically 
evaluated by other priests, or by selected members of the parish. 
The constructive criticism provided by such evaluations would 
show a priest the strengths of his preaching and the areas in 
need of improvement. 

Evaluation can be an uncomfortable process. But since 
preaching the Word is an integral part of the service we render 
to the people of God, we should not hesitate to be held ac¬ 
countable for the quality of our ministry by those we serve. 

5. The Lectionary Reconsidered 

Contrary to the sentiments expressed in the encyclical, the 
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lectionary currently in use in the Orthodox Church is, at best, 
a mixed blessing for the biblical preacher. The advantage of a 
lectionary—any lectionary—is that it keeps the selection of 
Scripture read and preached at worship from being subservient 
to the tastes, whims and agendas of the pastor or parish. A 
lectionary functions best when it forces both preacher and 
parishioner to deal with texts which challenge and convict them, 
asking questions or commanding courses of action that other¬ 
wise would have gone unconsidered. But a lectionary’s effec¬ 
tiveness is limited by the variety and amount of Scripture it 
prescribes to be read. It is this which determines how adequate 
a particular lectionary is to the pastoral needs of the church. 
When judged by these criteria, the Orthodox lectionary leaves 
much to be desired, at least as far as the situation in America 
is concerned. 

Our lectionary presupposes a daily public reading (and 
preaching?) of Scripture that covers virtually the entire New 
Testament in a year. While this may have been the case in 
other times and places, it does not address the reality of the 
church in America. For the overwhelming majority of Ortho¬ 
dox, the only Scripture to which they are exposed is that which 
is read and preached on Sunday morning. If one excludes the 
gospel readings for Christmas, Theophany, Holy Week, Pascha 
and the twelve great feasts, and counts the remaining number 
of verses that could be read and actually are read, one finds 
that only 16% of Mark, 17% of Matthew, 49% of Luke, and 
51% of John are read. But such figures do not tell the real 
story. For that one must look at what is and, more importantly, 
what is not read on Sundays. During the Sundays after Pentecost 
accounts of Jesus’ miracles predominate. With the “Lukan 
jump” the exorcism of the Gadarene demoniacs is heard twice.*® 
Most of the Sermon on the Mount, most of the parables, almost 
all of the Last Discourse and almost all of the eschatological 
sayings of Jesus are never read in our churches on Sunday. And 
is it not incongruous that the members of a church in the midst 
of a eucharistic revival have never heard John 6 read or preached 
except, of all times, at funerals? 

Things do not improve when one examines the epistle 
**rhey occur on the 5th and 19th Sundays after Pentecost 
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readings. Selections routinely begin and end at points that 
interrupt the flow or ignore the context of the text as a whole. 
The prescribed readings are usually unrepresentative of the 
main thrust of the epistle. One would be hard put to accurately 
reconstruct the argument and message of, say, the epistle to the 
Romans from the six pericopes prescribed by our Sunday lec¬ 
tionary. And, as with the Gospels, large portions of the Pauline 
and all of the Catholic Epistles go unread. 

It is not enough to say that the people should read, study 
and know the Bible. Indeed, they should. But the fact is most of 
our laity (and many of our priests) do not. If this is going 
to change, it is the brief, weekly exposure to Scripture that must 
awaken interest, enthusiasm and love for the Word of God. 
Preaching exclusively from our current lectionary is not enough. 

The encyclical’s contention that there is a great advantage 
in having people associate certain Sundays with certain parables 
is debatable. People realizing, for example, that it is the Sunday 
of the Publican and the Pharisee, may not bother listening to 
that gospel reading again. And, expecting (often correctly) a 
sermon that merely rehashes the appropriate section of Great 
Lent, they will tune that out, as well. Familiarity with texts 
heard repeatedly is not necessarily a blessing. Over-exposure 
can “innoculate” a person against a gospel’s message. 

Even though the Orthodox Church has changed or modified 
her lectionary in the past, she is unlikely to do so just now. 
Therefore, encouragement and guidance for preaching beyond 
the bounds of our current lectionary would have been welcomed 
in the encyclical. This is especially true since at least some, in¬ 
cluding myself, believe there is an urgent need to return to 
expository preaching. By this, I mean “preaching through” en¬ 
tire books of the Bible, verse by verse, pericope by pericope, 
chapter by chapter. This was the type of preaching favored by 
such Fathers as Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, 
and, especially, John Chrysostom. Expository preaching enables 
a pastor to “expose” his people to a wider variety and greater 
portions of books from both Testaments than would be possible 
if he limited himself to those passages offered by the lectionary 
or suggested by his own preferences. It enables him to cover 
a wider spectrum of topics and to apply the Word of God to 
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more of the details and aspects of human life. Expository preach¬ 
ing is unsurpassed for equipping the People of God with deep 
and detailed knowledge of the Bible. And I am convinced that 
each and every one of the various problems and crises facing 
our church can be traced, directly or indirectly, to ignorance 
of Scripture. 


6. Second Thoughts on the Media 

Frankly, I was very disturbed by the encyclical’s blanket 
approval of television as a tool to communicate the message of 
Orthodoxy. The widely-held belief that television is a suitable 
and effective means for communicating any message whatsoever 
underlies this endorsement. But, this belief is being challenged. 
As a parent concerned about the effects of television on my 
children, I have become aware of a growing body of literature 
that sounds a warning against television. The seminal work in 
this field is Jerry Mander’s Four Arguments for the Elimination 
of Television. Two (at least) of his arguments apply directly 
to the use of television as a tool for evangelism and merit serious 
consideration. The length required makes it impossible to trace 
in detail these involved (and convincing) arguments here. In¬ 
stead, I will summarize his conclusions and show how they apply 
to the question of Orthodox “televangelism.” 

The first relevant argument deals with the effect that tele¬ 
vision has on the human being. Mander recounts his interviews 
with “three prominent psychologists, famous partly for their 
work with hypnotism”: 

I described to each the concrete details of what goes 
on between viewer and television set: dark room, eyes 
still, body quiet, looking at a light that is flickering in 
various ways, sound contained to narrow ranges, and 
so on. 

Dr. Freda Morris said, “It sounds like you’re giv¬ 
ing a course outline in hypnotic trance induction.”** 

isjeny Mander, Four Arguments for the Elimination of Television. 
New York, NY; Quill (1978), p. 195. Dr. Morris is former professor of 
psychology at UCLA. 
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Drs. Ernest Hilgard of Stanford University and Charles Tart 
of the University of California, Mander writes, likewise de¬ 
scribed the effect of television as being analogous to a hypnotic 
trance. And while I have not read the reports, I have heard of 
other research that found watching television results in a 
measurable decrease in the amount of blood flowing to the 
part of the brain where reasoning and critical thinking occur. 
The bottom line is this: watching television dims the mind. 
It inhibits a person’s ability to think critically; it deadens the 
mind’s powers of reason and discernment. Since the goal of 
evangelism is a conscious commitment to Christ and his Church 
based on an informed decision about the truth of the Gospel 
message, a person’s reasoning and discernment are often precisely 
what must be awakened and appealed to. Mander’s argument 
would lead us us to believe that television is unsuitable for this 
work. 

The second argument stems from the observation that 
television is not a “neutral” technology. On the contrary, there 
are biases inherent in the technology itself which severely 
restrict the kinds of information that can be effectively con¬ 
veyed through the medium. The problem lies in the limited 
range and low fidelity of television’s sound, and the fuzziness 
and coarseness of its image and the consequent loss of subtlety 
and detail.” As a result 

the medium is far better suited technically to express¬ 
ing hate, fear, jealousy, winning, wanting and violence. 
These emotions suffer very little information loss 
when pushed through the coarse imagery of tele¬ 
vision ... the facial expressions and body movements 
of antisocial behavior are highly visible.... 

On the other hand, the kinds of feelings and 
behavior which the [television] reformers like to call 
prosocial cannot be conveyed through television by ob¬ 
vious facial expression or physical movement... 
peace, tranquility, satisfaction—not easily captured in 
any photography—[are] damned near impossible in 
the coarse imagery of television.” 

p. 267ff. 

pp. 269-271. 
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Because of the infonnation loss caused by its technological 
limitations and the resulting biases, television inevitably shapes, 
and therefore in some cases distorts, its message. Any message 
which does not fit neatly into television’s mold simply will not 
come across accurately or effectively. This poses a question; 
How well does the message of Orthodoxy fit into a medium 
that favors personality over philosophy, superficiality over depth, 
verbal information over sensory or intuitive, and death over 
life?'* 

In particular, Mander’s observations challenge the notion 
that the power and beauty experienced in the Orthodox liturgy 
can be communicated effectively through television. The image 
television sends best is a close-up of the human face against a 
stark background.'^ The more cluttered the image, the fuzzier 
and less interesting it becomes. On television a detailed iconos¬ 
tasis in the background would be indistinct and distracting. This, 
coupled with other factors such as the lack of movement and 
the slow pace of the liturgy (by television’s standards) would 
soon send the average viewer reaching for the remote control. 

Interest and excitement can be artificially added to tele¬ 
vision images through the use of what are called “technical 
events.” Parts that come across as dull on television are edited 
out. The camera zooms in close and pans across. Movement 
is slowed down or speeded up. Volume is decreased or increased. 
The director cuts frequently to different angles. The greater 
the number of technical events, the more the viewer pays at¬ 
tention.'® A televised service capable of capturing the attention 
and holding the interest of the average (secular, humanistic, 
entertainment-seeking) viewer would have to utilize so many 
technical events it would resemble a rock music video. The 
medium would have falsified the message. 

Another of Mander’s observations is pertinent here: 

... there is an emphasis on sports and violence on 

>«These are four of 33 “inherent biases’* of television Mander lists on 
pp. 323-328 of his book. The other 29 also have bearing on this issue. 

y>Ibid.. p. 268. 

^^Mander deals with the use of technical events on p. 393ff. He suggests 
counting the number of technical events per minute. Commercials have 
significantly more than regular programming. 
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television programming, and there is great viewer in¬ 
terest in them .... The popularity of such program¬ 
ming is not so much a sign that public tastes are 
vulgar... as it is a sign that these are the programs 
which manage to communicate something, at least, 
through television. Rather than illustrating the limits 
of the public mentality or taste, they illustrate the limits 
of the medium itself.*® 

For this reason, it is no accident that the religious programming 
which commands the interest and loyalty of a very large num¬ 
ber of viewers are those programs wWch focus on “charis¬ 
matic” personalities who sweat and cry profusely, which high¬ 
light conflicts between the show’s theology and that of main¬ 
stream churches or (better yet) the world, and/or feature 
dramatic miracles and conversions, lavish production numbers 
and slick sales pitches. Because of television’s inherent biases 
and technical limitations, these work best on the small screen, 
which suggests that Orthodoxy may not work well at all. 

Communicating Orthodoxy through television, therefore, 
may be like hammering a square peg into a round hole. You 
can do it, but when you’re finished the peg is no longer square. 

— Fr L. Joseph Letendre 


p. 270. 
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David J. Goa (Editor), The Ukrainian Religious Experience: Tradi¬ 
tion and the Canadian Cultural Context. Edmonton: Canadian 
Institute of Ukrainian Studies (University of Alberta), 1989, 
xiv + 243 pages. 

Paul Robert Magocsi (Editor), Morality and Reality: Thd Life 
and Times of Andrei Sheptyts’kyi. Edmonton: Canadian Insti¬ 
tute of Ukrainian Studies (University of Alberta), 1989, xxiv + 
485 pages. 

The Orthodox Church in Canada: A Chronology. Ottawa: Arch¬ 
diocese of Canada—Orthodox Church in America, 1988. ii + 
57 pages. 

The great Vladimirian Millennium has come and gone. Thank¬ 
fully it has left more than memories in its aftermath. Thanks to 
various theologians, historians, ethnographers and other scholars, 
materials have been published which will undoubtedly enrich our 
understanding of the 1000 year legacy of Rus’ Christianity which 
has been bequeathed to the Orthodox Church in America and other 
Eastern Christian communities on this continent. Among them are 
the three works reviewed here. 

Readers of the St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly (Vol 30, 
No 2—1986) will remember that in March of 1986 a conference 
took place at the University of Alberta (in Edmonton) on “The 
Ukrainian Religious Experience: Tradition and the Canadian Cul¬ 
tural Context.” Now a welcome volume based on the proceedings 
of this conference has been published. 

The editor David Goa mentions growing disquiet at how little 
attention scholars had given to the religious dimension of Ukrainian 
life in Canada. It is both telling and shocking that when the Ukrain¬ 
ian Academy of Arts and Sciences in Canada published a book (New 
Soil—Old Roots: The Ukrainian Experience in Canada) commemo¬ 
rating the 90th aimiversary of Ukrainian settlement in Canada, 
virtually nothing was written about the role of the Ukrainian Catholic 
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and Orthodox churches in the life of the Ukrainian Canadian com¬ 
munity. At last there is a collection of essays which offers the first 
interdisciplinary analysis of the religious life of Canada’s Ukrainians, 
who constitute one of the larger North American ethnic groups iden¬ 
tifying itself with the Eastern Christian tradition. 

As in any other anthology, the gathered works vary in quality. 
Three are particularly worthy of note: “Cosmic Ritual in the Cana¬ 
dian Context,” by David J. Goa; “Ukrainian Church Iconography 
in Canada: Models and Their Spiritual Significance,” by Serge 
Keleher; and “The Roots of Latinization and its Context in the 
Experience of Ukrainian Catholics,” by Casimir Kucharek. Two 
articles should be of special interest to members of the Orthodox 
Church in America: “Church Jurisdictions and Jurisdictional 
Changes among Ukrainians in Canada, 1891-1925,” by Roman 
Yereniuk; and my own article, “The Historical Development of 
Ukrainians within the Orthodox Church in America: A Comparative 
Study.” The essay by Yereniuk is on the whole balanced and in¬ 
formative, though I would question some of his historiography. My 
article is worthwhile if only because one should not pass over in 
silence the not quite mass phenomenon of Ukrainians belonging to 
churches which historically have identified themselves as Russian 
Orthodox. In retrospect I realize that I should have paid more at¬ 
tention to the life of the Ukrainian parishes which belong to the 
Canadian Archdiocese of the O.C.A., rather than focus on the 
Carpatho-Rusin experience within the O.C.A,’s Diocese of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Nevertheless, the point remains that varieties of Ukrainian 
Orthodox tradition survive and even occasionally thrive within the 
framework of an autocephalous North American Church with Rus¬ 
sian spiritual and canonical roots. 

The figure of Andrei Sheptyts’kyi looms very large on the scene 
when one studies the history of Ukrainian immigration to Canada, 
ecclesiastical developments among Russians and Ukrainians both in 
Western Ukraine and North America, and formation of modem 
Ukrainian identity. Hence the significance of the book about Shep- 
tyts’kyi’s life and times, the rather oddly titled “Morality and 
Reality” edited by Paul R. Magocsi of Carpatho-Ruthenica fame. 

Once again, this book is an inter-disciplinary compendium of 
essays. What emerges is a compelling portrait of a fascinating and 
complex man who deserves to be held by both Orthodox Christians 
and Byzantine Catholics as a great leader of the Greek Catholic 
Church, one who desired to build authentic and lasting bridges 
between Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. 
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Andrei Sheptyts’kyi was the Greek Catholic Metropolitan of 
L’vov (L’viv) from 1901 to 1944. During his years of archpastoral 
service he strove to raise the spiritual level of his flock, worked to 
revive within the peculiar Greek Catholic context the riches of 
Orthodox Liturgy and iconography, and defended the dignity of the 
Rusino-Ukrainian people he served in the face of national discrimi¬ 
nation by reactionary Polish authority. 

What is remarkable is that Sheptyts’kyi was a Polish aristocrat 
who had been raised Roman Catholic. The reason Sheptyts’kyi 
embraced the Byzantine rite seems to be two-fold. First of all, he 
wished to identify himself with the suffering “Ruthenian” Greek 
Catholics, who were treated as second class citizens not only because 
of ethnicity, but also because they were not Roman Catholics, even 
though they were under Roman (i.e., Papal) obedience. Secondly, 
Sheptyts’kyi wanted to make contact with the Orthodox world, and 
at the time (1887) he thought rather naively that guaranteeing the 
Orthodox the integrity of their rite would draw them into union with 
Rome. 

This raises the question, particularly from the Orthodox point 
of view, as to what one is to make of Andrei Sheptyts’kyi the ecu¬ 
menist. I detect a certain evolution in his thought: whereas he began 
his career as a typical Polish Roman Catholic who hoped to bring 
the Orthodox—whom he considered schismatics—into the Roman 
fold via proselytism (of which the Byzantine rite was a tool), he 
moved to a more standard Uniate point of view (re-assuring the 
Orthodox that they could keep their traditions within the Roman 
Communion), which finally he was beginning to transcend at the 
time of his death. In his last years Sheptyts’kyi championed the con¬ 
cept of the mutual equality between the Christian West and the 
Christian East within the restored communion of the Universal 
Christian Church. In this effort to end the many centuries of Chris¬ 
tian East and Christian West living in isolated worlds, Sheptyts’kyi 
was a pioneer, who struggled mostly alone in the context of the dis¬ 
tinctly closed world of Roman Catholicism during the pontificates 
of Pius XI and Pius XII. Indeed, such was Sheptyts’kyi’s zeal for 
the ecumenical apostolate that he was willing to endure misunder¬ 
standing and even subtle persecution from false brethren. It is telling 
that Sheptyts’kyi maintained a life-long friendship with Metropolitan 
Eulogy of the Russian Orthodox Church and with those of his 
spiritual children who became Orthodox, notably Lev Gillet. 

Whatever one thinks of Sheptyts’kyi, it needs to be said that his 
ecumenical strivings focused on the correct theme and dilemma. 
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While it is true that Sheptyts’kyi clearly believed in the Papacy, I 
would suggest that he believed in Christian unity more. Furthermore, 
one should not overly blame Sheptyts’kyi for considering Uniatism 
to be an antidote to state control of the Church, especially as he was 
all too familiar with the bureaucratic shackles the Orthodox Church 
found itself in as part of the pre-revolutionary Russian state. Despite 
his occasionally one-sided solutions to Orthodoxy’s canonical prob¬ 
lems, it is clear that Sheptyts’kyi appreciated Orthodox theology, 
coming as it does from the heart of a praying, worshipping and 
contemplative church. Indeed, we Orthodox Christians can claim 
Sheptyts’kyi the theologian as part of our modem inheritance. 

In the midst of the global themes raised by The Ukrainian 
Religious Experience and Morality and Reality we glimpse the 
beginnings of Orthodoxy in Canada, which forms part of Ukrainian 
history in Canada. Thus we should welcome as well the appearance 
of the modest work The Orthodox Church in Canada, The anony¬ 
mous compilers invite further research for a much needed future 
publication of a more complete history of Orthodoxy in Canada. 

These three works should give their readers a greater taste for 
church history and ecumenical dialogue. It is my hope that they 
would also raise effective belief in the divine authority of the episco¬ 
pate and stimulate participation in divine services among Orthodox 
Christians in North America. 

—Fr. Evan Lowig 


* * m 


Christos Yannaras, The Real and the Imaginary in Political Econ- 

omy [in Greek] Domos, Athens, 1989, 291 pp. 

Christos Yannaras, Professor of Philosophy at Pantion Univers¬ 
ity in Athens, is hardly unknown to Western readers, whether from 
his numerous studies in European and English-speaking journals or 
from the recent translation of one of his most fundamental works, 
The Freedom of Morality (transl. by E. Briere, SVS Press, 1984). 
In Greece, Prof. Yannaras has over the last two decades been a 
breath of fresh air amid an often too scholastic theology, an almost 
fossilized institutionalism and perhaps dry imitation of Byzantine 
ideals. In his endeavour to rediscover and revive the genuine spirit 
of Orthodox theology, he has by no means been a lone voice: 
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and Orthodox churches in the life of the Ukrainian Canadian com¬ 
munity. At last there is a collection of essays which offers the first 
interdisciplinary analysis of the religious life of Canada’s Ukrainians, 
who constitute one of the larger North American ethnic groups iden¬ 
tifying itself with the Eastern Christian tradition. 

As in any other anthology, the gathered works vary in quality. 
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formative, though I would question some of his historiography. My 
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While it is true that Sheptyts’kyi clearly believed in the Papacy, I 
would suggest that he believed in Christian unity more. Furthermore, 
one should not overly blame Sheptyts’kyi for considering Uniatism 
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